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A GIRL’S HERO. lamp was always trimmed anti burning, and sin* 

bold herself in sweet readiness to greet the hasten - 

I BELIEVE they christened her Daffodil—* ing bridegroom. 

whether because she came in the month of It was, then, with some brooding thought of his 
daffodils, or because of the pale gold of her possible nearness, that, having concluded her 


hair, I am not sure. Bat she hud lost long ago 
the first petals of her flowery name, and was known 
only as Dilly-—Dilly Day—or, if that was not 
sufficiently descriptive and explanatory, Deacon 
Day’s pretty daughter. Not pretty after the type 
of novel heroines exactly, for the inventory of her 
charms would make no such glowing paragraph 
as the charms of novel heroines do. 

A simple country girl, with pure, healthful com¬ 
plexion, clean, abundant hair, perfect teeth, sweet 
breath, features by no means faultless, but capable 
of expressing the varied emotions of her soul, and 
a form of medium height, not at all fairy or 
sylph-like, 'not at all stately or statuesque, but 
firm, plump, robust—in fact, a trifle inclined to 
stoutness, a quality which Dilly did not recollect 
ever to have seen set down in the catalogue of 
attractions belonging to her beloved heroines of 
story world, and therefore not quite pleasing to 
her artistic sense of grace and beauty, though her 
very liberal share of that other rarer sense, mis¬ 
named common sense, had not suffered her to 
resort to any desperate measures in the case, and 
nature ran her own sweet, willful way. 

But if Dilly was not herself one of the superla¬ 
tively beautiful and miraculously gifted creatures 
that dazzled her young imagination, she was per¬ 
fectly assured that site should encounter her 
"fate”-—fond word during the impressible age of 
sentiment—in one of those kingly heroes with 
princely patronymic that move so magnificently 
in the high'colored, thunder-charged atmosphere 
of romance, and she kept always a vague outlook 
for his coming, not at all staggered by the fact that, 
she had never seen—no, nor met with one who , 
had ever seen—anything in the image or likeness 
of such a being in the heavens above, the earth 
beneath or the waters under the earth. He was | 
very real to her; she lived much with him in 
thought, and never doubted that, by some subtle 
instinct of her heart, she should recognize him at 
the first instant of meeting. Tall, (|ark, with a 
lofty brow; deep, soul-thrilling eyes; a rare, 
sweet, melancholy smile beaming only for her; a j 
somewhat haughty and dominant bearing in re- j 
spect to others, but soft, yielding, gracious and 
tenderly protective toward herself. Ah, lie was 
very clear to her inner sight. She Should know 
him instantaneously, even a3 he would know her, 
in that blessed moment which, soon »‘tr late, must 
bring them face to face. And, I suppose, she 
never hailed the morning but with a thrill of 
wonder as to what the day might bring forth, and 
the vague expectancy of those who watch, not 
Jknowing at what hour the Master cometh. Her 


simple duties in the deacon’s well-ordered house¬ 
hold, she set forth one balmy June evening for a 
quiet ramble through the golden-green fields 
shining in the soft, clear sunset, and sweet with 
the breath of clover and the vespers of rejoicing 
birds. 

Very charming, indeed, looked she in her pale, 
pink cambric, with the daintiest of white rutiled 
aprons, her yellow fall of hair caugh t loosely in a. 
silken net, her straw hat swung by its black rib¬ 
bon from her arm, and in her plump, fair hand, 
which the saucy sun had lately dashed with two 
or three dainty beauty-spots, profanely called 
freckles, a tinv edition of some favored iioct—Ten¬ 
nyson, perilaps, certainly not Watts. 

She was thinking a little discontentedly, as she 
went out through the orchard bars into the broad, 
upland pasture, agleam with the gold of butter¬ 
cups, that there was no chance in her prosaic life 
for the slightest adventure, no possibility of falling 
into any imminent danger from which her unseen 
hero, in the very nick of time, might rush to 
rescue her after the manner of novel heroes. 

But then—all, then! An artist with sketch¬ 
book under his arrn might suddenly cross her 
path! An author seeking recreation in balmy 
country ways might stroll meditatively near! 

She paused to picture to herself the possible re¬ 
sults of such a meeting, unheeding in her abstrac¬ 
tion the heavy thud of quite other feet than those 
of which she was dreaming, until their close ap¬ 
proach, and the sound of labored breathing, broke 
the Bpell of her reverie, and turning quickly about 
she saw coming toward her, at hot speed, a vicious 
cow, with rolling eyes and lowered horns, betoken¬ 
ing unmistakably malicious intent. 

You will please mark that it was only a cow. 
Heroines without number have aforetime been 
chased by mad bulls; but here was neither heroine 
nor bull. 

With a feminine shriek of terror, Dilly bounded 
forward, her eyes fixed desperately on a distant 
stone wall, which seemed her only hope of salva¬ 
tion. But the Biinden fright I)ad deprived her of 
flier usual vigorous strength, and like one in a 
nightmare she struggled in vain to reach the goal, 
her almost paralyzed limbs refusing to obey her 
will, and she had accomplished but a few paces 
when she sank panting to the ground ; and over¬ 
come with horror as the animal’s hot breath 
swept over her face, she, for the first time in her 
life, fainted dead away. 

Her next conscious thought—which, indeed, 
was scarcely conscious—was, that she had just 
swam the liver Styx, and struggled upon the 
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shore; that she heard upon the other side the dog 
Cerberus barking out of his three heads at a horrid, 
hundred-horned monster with distended, red eye¬ 
balls; and then that Aquarius had rushed up with 
ills water-pot, and was deluging her with its con¬ 
tents, while she gasped and struggled for breath. 

Presently this nether world chaos resolved itself 
into every-day elements, and Cerberus was Saul 
Browne's shepherd dog in full chase of her late 
pursuer, and Aquarius was Saul Browne himself 
in gray working-blouse, standing over her with 
his new straw hat dripping from it* recent despe¬ 
rate plunge in a neighboring water-trough. 

He was a cool-blooded fellow, in the main, this 
clear-eyed, bronze-cheeked, full-chested young 
Hercules; but he had never before chanced to 
have a fainting damsel on his hands, and he was 
not quite certain what he ought to do in the case, 
until the gurgle of the watercourse suggested an 
expedient, and hastily improvising a cup from his 
hat—though very like a sieve—he succeeded, by 
dint of perseverance, in accomplishing the desired 
result. At least he supposed that he had accom¬ 
plished it, and no one could have deprived him of 
the pleasant delusion, when the resuscitated young 
lady sat up, ami rubbing the water out of her 
•azure eyes, looked about her with a bewildered 
uir. 

“Oh, that horrid brute!” she exclaimed, as a 
realizing sense of the situation broke upon her. 

“Yes, it was lucky that we were so near, Train 
and I,” responded the stalwart Saul, assisting her 
to rise, and conducting her to a seat on a low, 
shelving rock, which he, singularly, seemed to con¬ 
sider abetter support than his arm. 

“Good-day, old fellow!” he said, patting the 
shaggy head of his pet, as, having chased his game 
a quarter of a mile away, he rushed back for the 
commendation so dear to his canine heart. 

Hilly reached out her hand to add her share of 
compliment. 

“Really,” she said, with a grateful, upward 
glance at the master,/ I don't know to which I 
owe the larger debt of thanks—to you or Train.” 

“Oh, to Train, by all odds,” won the quick re¬ 
sponse. “In fact, being busy with my corn culti¬ 
vation in the adjoining field, I don’t know as 1 
should have seen your desperate strait if Train 
had not called my attention, and begged leave to 
run to your assistance. ‘ You’re right, Train, go,' 
I said, and your enemy presently found an attack¬ 
ing instead of a retreating party to deal with.” 

“ I'm sure I cannot be sufficiently grateful for 
such gallant defense,” Hilly murmured, still 
caressing the triumphant Train under Saul's in¬ 
dulgent gaze. 

“Well, it wouldn’t be pleasant to be gored by a 
beast like that, certainly,” he said, coolly. “And 
now rest here a little, and I think you will feel 
able to resume your walk. L will leave Train to 


guard you. I see Whitcfoot is laying back im¬ 
patient ears because I don’t return to my 
plow.” 

Hilly felt just a trifle vexed. Was White foot’* 
impatience of so much more consequence than her 
timidity and weakness? After all, it was only 
Saul Browne. What did she care? She had 
known him from childhood, though lie had been 
away for years, only recently returning to take 
charge of the handsome estate left, on the death of 
his father, under heavy incumbrances which he 
was working diligently to remove. 

This was the first time Hilly had chanced to 
speak with him since he came home; the first time 
she had thought of him, in fact; and somehow, 
thrugh she wouldn’t have admitted it, she was a 
good deal shaken by the encounter, and Saul’s 
strong, decided face, which had no weak, uncertain 
lines, rose very often before her vision during the 
next twenty-four hours. 

The evening following, remembering how re¬ 
miss she hud been in neighborly crurtesy to Widow 
Browne, she walked over to xuak^ a friendly call. 
Saul was in, his working-blouse exchanged for 
gentlemanly apparel, and himself very deeply en¬ 
gaged in the study of some scientific book, which, 
however, he immediately laid aside to give his 
undivided attention to his mother’s young guest. 

Hilly was really quite struck by his ready con¬ 
versational talent, and the remarkable force and 
beauty of his ideas, and under the fascinating spell 
of the pleasant talk she did not mark the rapid 
flight of time until the soft fall of the Rummer 
darkness brought to mind the half mile she had 
yet to walk, and she rose with excuses and hasty 
adieus. 

But .Saul, with liat in hand, stood ready to 
attend her, proffering his arm with all the ease 
and grace cf her fancied hero—only, Hilly thought 
with a sigh, he was no hero at all, hut just simply 
Saul Browne, a common farmer. 

A pity, a thousand pities, she mused, for really, 
he had talent for a higher calling, though she had 
never thought of it before. And with the idea of 
inciting him to a loftier ambition, taking much 
credit to herself for such laudable motives, she 
said to him ak they walked slowly toward the 
deacon’s thrifty home: “I am surprised, Saul, 
that you dpn't choose a learned profession instead 
of sitting tamely down to the humdrum life of a 
farmer.” 

“Ah!” spoke he, with soft, lingering intonation. 
“And what profession would you recommend?” 

“Why,” said Hilly, thoughtfully, “you have 
the ability I’m sure to make a good lawyer.” 
j“Keally! But I think I can do better,” re¬ 
turned Saul, with pride. “Heal so justly, and 
live in such fraternal relations with men that, so 
far as the sphere of my influence extends, there 
shall be no work for lawyers.” 
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“ And what do you pay to medicine? A physi¬ 
cian can do much good,” Dilly suggested. 

“I believe I can do even better, if you will ex¬ 
cuse me for saving so/’ responded this evidently 
self-assured young man. “I need no diploma to 
practice the laws of health, and my example may 
help to in force a truth which meets with but slow 
acceptance, that, with right habits of living there 
is no more use for doctors than for lawyers.’ 7 

“Divinity, then,” said Daily, timidly. “That, 
surely, you must consider a study worthy of you.” 

Saul threw back his shoulders, casting Jiia clear, 
gray eyes an instant upward. 

“ I bless God there are more ways of studying 
divinity than are taught in the schools,” he 
answered, reverently. “But I would be a doer 
rather than a preacher of faith and good works. 
And if each of us would live according to our 
light, it would pulse higher, shine brighter, and 
the world would straightway flame from east to 
west with a refulgence of glory that all the masters 
of divinity could not kindle if they preached till 
the crack of doom. 77 

“You might make authorship your profession, 
perhaps, and immortalize these peculiar ideas of 
yours/ 7 Dilly further insisted. 

Saul smiled. “One may be an author if he 
have something to say worthy of attention,” he 
replied, “but the man who makes authorship a 
profession is very likely, from the necessities of 
the case, to say a great deal that is just ns well, or 
better, left unsaid. Very few are called to that 
high office, and the best of these, perhaps, do not 
live by their calling. Xo, little girl, it Is much 
better to act well an humble part than to aspire to 
one we cannot adequately fill. Besides, I will not 
acknowledge my work, if worthily performed, 
one whit less deserving your respect and admira¬ 
tion than the ‘learned profeasions 7 which you 
urge upon me, nor can I admit that it will not 
contribute just as much to my own elevaticn and 
the good of society. Character is of vastly more 
importance than employments. These are digni¬ 
fied or degraded by the spirit a man brings to 
them. An old truism, to be sure, but it bears re¬ 
petition. I may write a braver sermon and a 
grander poem in my corn-fields this summer (ban 
I could ever get upon paper, and, I doubt not that 
humanity will be infinitely more blessed by my 
efforts than if I had attempted a more ambitious 
strain. 7 ’ 

They had readied the gate that led lip to the 
deacon's door, and the last words were spoken in 
the dim, sweet shadow of the locust that stretched 
its white blossoming boughs above their heads. 

Dilly softly withdrew her hand from Saul’s aihi 
and held it out to him in parting. She had 
meant, in kindly encouragement, thinking how 
mu li she might benefit him, to ask him, with the 
least bit of condescension, to call on her some day. 


but she was feeling just now as if the help might 
lie on the other side, and she said, very humbly, 
with even a little thrill of appeal: “Come to sec 
me, sometimes, Saul, and we will talk more of 
these matters.” 

“Nothing could give me greater pleasure,” he 
responded, with a very certain pressure of the hand 
he was about to release. 

And he came, somewhat rarely at first, hut with 
growing frequency dropping in uneeremonioiifly 
at odd, unexpected hours, always with some strong, 
uplifting word, or suggestion of homely, practical 
wisdom that went straight to Dilly’s soul, rousing 
and stirring her to new impulse and action. Life, 
the plain, prosy, humdrum, matter-of-fact, every¬ 
day life, that she had regarded as a state simply 
to be endured until slie could escape it, began now 
to assume a new, strange, thrilling interest, and 
she took hold of its humble duties with a reverent 
and rejoicing spirit, setting herself engeijjy at 
tasks which she had once looked upon as so far 
beneath her dignity that she had only performed 
them from a kind of outward compulsion, and 
with unconcealed disdain, seeing no beauty at all 
in things so low and common. 

And curiously, as she grew in this rare grace, 
she thought Jess and less about that marvelous 
superhuman being whose magnificent posturing 
on the stage of her future, seen vaguely through 
its swaying, shadowy curtains, had furnished her 
with much fanciful if not useful diversion; and 
she recalled, with a flush of shame, the precious 
hours she had squandered in idle dreams, pictur¬ 
ing with minuteness the events which could never 
be realized, which, indeed, she now could not even 
wish realized. For, into the place of this wonder¬ 
ful, Protean figment of her imagination had 
slipped a warm, vital, living presence, certain and 
satisfying, with a personality which she blushingly 
recognized as belonging to haul Browne, who had 
become her morning and evening thought, filling 
her life and absorbing her worship with the godly 
virtues of her ideal knight; for, mark you, the 
maiden will have her hero though she make him 
out of the commonest clay—what he lacks, her 
loving fancy readily' supplying. 

All the time, I suppose, this cool, calm, self- 
possessed, hut modest and unassuming y'otmg man 
knew perfectly well what progress he was making 
in the affections of the shv, reticent, hut entirely' 
transparent young woman, though you would not 
have guessed it from his manner, which betrayed 
no consciousness of his dominion. 

The months slipped away' into those pale, dreary, 
ethereal days that seem like the chastened and 
purified spirit of summer come back to the old 
haunts, bringing divine airs with her. 

Saul’s poem of “The Corn-field” was nearly 
completed. The buskers were making mournful 
music among its dry stalks on the rare October 
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day when, athirst for the winy air, Dilly thought 
of some dainty mosses she must have for decora¬ 
tive purposes, and, with basket on her arm, set 
forth across the upland pasture, where, in the 
swet t June weather, she had met with the bovine 
adventure already recorded. 

Train, from bis dreamy outlook on the sunny 
knoll in the corn-field, saw her as she came into 
view, and scenting, with keen delight, the pros¬ 
pect of Mich a tramp as his dogship dearly loved, 
bounded away at full speed to join her, meeting 
with the gracious welcome and the approving 
“good dog. Train” on which he confidently 
counted. At the same time Saul, pausing in his 
work, as was his habit, to fling back bis shoulders 
and feast his eyes a moment on the landscape, 
fount! his roving gaze arrested by the loveliest fea¬ 
ture in it—loveliest, at least, to him—and a sudden 
impulse seized him to hallow that day above all 
others by an acknowledgment of liis love—an 
impulse which, I am happy to say, he did not re¬ 
sist, for telling one’s love is like wriiii g a poem, 
one must be in the mood for it to make satisfactory 
work. In a moment lie had leaped the fence, 
gained Dillvks side, taken her basket upon one 
arm ami drawn her hand closely within the other, 
looking down at her with eves which struck to 
her soul a prescience of the confession that, at 
last, must come, and she paled, and flushed, and 
trembled, not daring to meet again that fixed, 
tender, absorbing gaze. They walked on a space 
in silence—a silence more eloquent than any 
speech, their hearts thrilling with a consciousness 
of the sweet secret which they are certainly in 
very much less haste than I to tell and have done 
with before the dinner summons sounds. 

“ Dilly, darling,” spoke Saul, at length, when 
they had gained the summit of the hill—and of 
their bliss—and the shimmering, golden world 
rolled away in clouds of splendor at their feet— 
** Dillv, darling—life is so beautiful—I pray you, 
for love’s sweet sake, V;t us share it always 
together.” 

I don’t know what Dilly said—T don’t think 
Saul did, but he must have been satisfied judging 
by the beatitude expressed in his face as he seated 
his darling on a moss-grown stone, and placed 
himself at her side in a rapture of happiness he 
-was wise to make the most of, and prolong as lie 
might, for the like might never come to him again 
in mortal life. 

Poor Train did not understand it at all. The 
visions of chattering, discomfited squirrels which 
had been swimming in toxical ingly before liis vision 
were suddenly scattered, but with the meek patience 
and resignation, for which a dog gets no praise, he 
laid himself down with a sigh, dropping his nose 
between bis paws, and lifting his eyes in dumb 
trustfulness to those dear human faces transfigured 
with a joy so far beyond his canine comprehension 


that it vaguely disquieted and saddened him, 
though, after all, it was only another of those per¬ 
plexing mysteries that forever bafiled his poor, 
dull brain. 

We shall have lo leave them up there on their 
exalted height, we haven’t time to get them down. 
Certainly, they will get down soon enough to the 
common world again, and find trials and petty 
vexations sufficient to balance the brief transport 
in which we are ham>v to leave them. 

Axxirc L. Muzzev. 
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LITTLE-GIRL GOSLING. felicity or infelicity of wedlock as plain as letters 

A LEAP-YE Alt STORY. on a sign post. “Would you mind marrien?” 

_ However, Miss Walmsley, loyal to her convictions 

“ T^XILDA, am I, or is Rayua Rodney crazy ?” and her sex, declined to accept the evidence. 

H . Alonza Walmsley worried his blonde mus- “Hid this reach you by mail?” she inquired. 
-L^ taclie with one hand while the fingers of “No. Dod brought it.” 
the other twirled a dainty note. “Dod was in the “Then it ia barely possible, is it not, that 
office yesterday. You know Hoddie, Rayna’s some one is enjoying a joke at your expense and 
regular ‘small boy* brother. Seeing him then hers? Have you anything in her handwriting?” 
and there it occurred to me to give the little girl a “Nothing but a little poem she copied under 
ride behind my bonnie bays this afternoon. She mv supervision.” 

doesn’t have any too much pleasure of that sort, I “If you’ve no objection suppose we compare 
and I know how hugely she would enjoy that. 11 that with this.” 

fancied the breeze bringing the color into her | Having acted upon this suggestion, sister and 
cheeks; her dreamy eyes kindling in the glow of | brother mutually agreed that there was no doubt 


sunshine, and her tongue running from ‘grave to 
gay, from lively to severe/ as a girl’s will under 
such circumstances. I’m not the least bit in love, 

I Ida. Since that affair of Anna Theresa’s ended 
I’ve almost abandoned the idea of matrimony, but 
the scene I conjured up made my heart go ‘pit-a- 
pat/ like Zekiel’s. Knowing well any verbal 
message rolls right off of Hoddie’s base-ball of 
a brain, the upshot of the matter was I penned a 
little note requesting the pleasure, etc. Only this 
and nothing more. This morning brings her 
reply. She accepts the invitation and asks me to 
marry her.” 

Miss Exilda Walmsley, a stately maiden of 
thirty, some five years her brother’s senior, 
thought there must be some mistake. In order to 
convince her, Alonzo rather reluctantly placed the 
scented missive in her shapely hands. It ran 
thus: 

“Miss Rodney acepta the innvetation with 
thanks. How kind of you to think of it. Plese 
call at three. I hope the day will prove favorabel. 
Would you mind marrien?” 

The name and date followed, and this was all. 
Haintiest ihirography failed to conceal the writer’s 
neglect of such educational advantages as had 
been afforded her, still there was a charm in the 
simple school-girl phraseology which caused Lonz 
Walmsley’s sister to ponder seriously and even 
then refuse to accept her brother’s interpretation 
of that curious sentence: “Would you mind 
marrien ?” 

“I was well'acquainted with Amanda Rodney 
before she married and went South,” said Exilda, 
knitting her blonde eyebrows over that innocent 
document. “ I don’t know much about these 
younger daughters. If I remember rightly 
Rayna's only seventeen, but* it seems to me she 
isn’t the sort of girl to take advantage of leap 
year and propose. Especially in this abrupt 
way.” 

“There it is though,” remarked Alonzo. 

Sure enough, there it was. There was no 
vaulting over, creeping under, getting around or 
staring it out of countenance. It pointed to the 


about Rayna’s having penned the note. After 
some further conversation, during which Exilda 
firmly maintained her first position, while Alonzo 
as firmly adhered to his, he announced it as his 
intention to “ Take Raynie out and leave the rest 
to her.” 

After which conclusion Exilda withdrew, leav¬ 
ing our perplexed friend to his reflections. 

During ExiIda’s and Amanda’s intimacy, Lonz 
Walmsley called occasionally at Rodneys. For 
the sake of escorting his sister home, however, not 
for his own pleasure, although it was always said 
to be a delightful place to visit. Young gentle¬ 
man like he held himself aloof from the, then, 
juvenile members of the family. Six years after 
Amanda’s marriage, and some eight or ten months 
previous to the opening of my story, he discovered 
the youngest daughter’s budding charms, and re¬ 
newed the acquaintance just in time to prevent its 
dying out entirely. 

There was enough for comfort and hospitality 
under the Rodney roof, and something to spare 
doubtless. In addition to this sound sense and 
good breeding characterized the young ladies de¬ 
portment, still, the world of pleasure and fashion 
—Lonz Walmsley’s world—-was not aware.of their 
existence. They dressed tastefully, entertained 
delightfully, received informally, and our society- 
wearied hero soon contracted the habit of spend¬ 
ing so much time there, Mr. Rodney begun to 
ask: “ Which of my girls does he want?” 

“It must be Juliet,” hazarded Mrs. Rodney. 
“Fair men almost invariably prefer brunettes.” 

“I think it’s Isabel,” put in Augustus. “I 
heard them quoting poetry the other night.” 

Until the arrival of that tiny note no one, even 
Raynie herself, dreamed of its being Little-girl 
Gosling-—her father’s pet name for his favorite 
child. 

“Get Juliet to write an answer, and you copy 
it,” suggested Isabel. “ You know you never can 
be trusted to write or speak correctly.” 

Little-girl Gosling refused to listen to this well- 
meant advice, and, after penning half a dozen 
notes in as many different styles, dashed off the 
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one into which we peeped, then trilled a aong of 
triumph. 

Alonzo, tall, graceful, blue-eyed, blonde-bearded, 
had always been her hero. When his name was 
mentioned in connection with Isabel's, that “ ladye 
faire" invariably tossed her nineteen-year-old 
head and declared him to be “too ancient" for 
her. Juliet, who had allowed Augustus to put in 
an appearance between herself and her sisters, was, 
unknown to the family, on the eve of giving her¬ 
self away to a wealthy Cuban. 

It was left Raynie, then, our little “fancy free” 
maid, to become absorbed in the hitherto non¬ 
committal young gentleman, to welcome every 
visit with a beating heart, and dream over every 
trivial attention with flushing cheeks. What a 
drive theirs was when it came ofF, as it did. 

The Rodneys not owning a carriage themselves, 
and Rayna being too young for special attentions 
from the sterner sex, had not, as Lonz said, any 
too much of that sort of pleasure. 

Yes, it was an enchanting drive through an en¬ 
chanted country. The hills stood out against the 
sky like cameos, the orchards were dappled with 
apples rosy or russet, pears dropped from their 
boughs like golden tears, peaches blushed behind 
leafy veils, plums purpled the branches, quinces 
revealed their neighborhood, and the full corn in 
the ear dipped its green banners. Under reaches 
of woodland there brooded “a silence more elo¬ 
quent than song.” Bronze, gold and scarlet 
touches—hints of the gorgeousness to be—were on 
the branches, while through the many-pillared 
aisles floated subtle suggestions of pine boughs, 
bruised herbs and “ the moist, rich smell of rotting 
leaves." 

Lonz Walmsley was not disappointed in his 
companion. She proved to be all he anticipated, 
and more. What a sweet face it was, too, that 
brightened or saddened, looked saucy or demure, 
as the theme inspired or the mood moved her. 

All the way our hero studied her closely, and 
the more he did so the more strongly he became 
convinced that in spite of a former love affair’s 
disastrous ending, he wouldn't a bit “mind 
marrying" had not this pretty young creature 
“flung herself at his head.” He was not quite 
certain he liked “that style of girl," or one who 
“could do that sort of thing," under any circum¬ 
stances, however modest and charming her general 
deportment. Consequently his original intention 
was carried out. He made no allusion to her 
singular proposal, nor did she. 

“ Any way," thought Alonzo, “she's but a child, 
a lovable, inexperienced child. It isn't right to 
expect her to come up to a woman's measure. 
How nice it would be to guard, pet, instruct her; 
to have her with me always. Maybe she thinks 
it's all settled, and will expect me to ask her to 
name the day. However, I’ll wait and see." 


The short day waned as they sped homeward, 
and through the clear ambers of the west pushed 
the moon's shining how, and trembled the “little 
white star." Silver and gold lights made Raynie 
Rodney's sweet face look almost saintly as she 
rested one instant in Alonzo’s arms in her descent 
from the carriage at her father's door. Silver, 
gold and crimson streamed over her when the door 
opened, and Doddie pushed out with a small 
Scotch terrier in his arms. 

“She’s been frettin’after you awful,” he said, 
tightening his grip on the now nnimnted bundle. 
“She went under the Bofa, and 1 couldn't get her 
out for anything till she heard you." 

“You wouldn’t say whether I might bring her 
along or not," said Raynie, catching up the shaggy 
thing, leaning her smooth cheek against the rough 
head and at the Bame time turning upon Alonzo a 
half-smiling, half-saucy face. “She’s been griev¬ 
ing her little dog heart out after me. Now see 
what you’ve done." 

“I beg pardon," replied Alonzo. “I've no 
recollection of your having asked any such per¬ 
mission. I assuredly should have had no objec¬ 
tion.” 

“All, no, who could?" returned Raynie, still 
caressing the dog. “She’s the moat affectionate 
creature ever lived. A friend of mine owned her, 
and she took so to me lie had to give her up. I've 
only had her three days." 

Alonzo lingered, not because he was interested 
in the animal's history, but because the little girl 
looked so charming. 

“ I’m sorry to have parted you over three hours, 
then; but indeed I've no recollection of your ask¬ 
ing me if she should go along. When did you 
do 80 ?" 

“When I answered your note," replied Raynie, 
a shyness creeping over her face and manner at the 
recollection of all this cost her, also certain ink- 
stains on the envelope. “I said—don’t you re¬ 
member—would you mind Marion ?” 

Even Little-girl Gosling noticed a remarkable 
change in Lonz Walmaley's countenance and man¬ 
ner. He began some remark, he reddened, laughed, 
choked, then suddenly put an end to this trans¬ 
formation scene by flinging himself into the car¬ 
riage, lifting his hat, and driving pell-mell down 
the street. 

They are to be married, of course, and that, too, 
before long. Exilda threatens to present the bride 
a first-class spelling-book. Little-girl Gosling's a 
bright young thing, however, and by and by, when 
she’s as old, will know as much as the rest of ua. 

Madge Cabkod. 
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A MATRIMONIAL EPISODE. 

R. AND MRS. ADAMS had been married 
nearly five years, and during that time there 
had been smooth sailing upon a very blue 
matrimonial sea, with a very blue sky overhead. 
But just as the five years were at a close, a cloud 
gathered. 

JVlrs. Adams came into the break fast-room on a 
certain morning and found her husband still there, 
although it was past his hour for business. He 
was so intent upon a newspaper, that he did not 
notice her entrance; and when she placed her 
hand on his shoulder, he started, turned red and 
crumpled the paper. 

“"What is it, Ben? What is it so interesting?” 
and she tried to get hold of the paper. 

But he drew it away, and gave her a little push 
from him. 

“Nothing, Bella. Nothing but a daily. Canh 
a fellow look at the markets?” 

Something in Ben’s manner sent swift fore¬ 
bodings into Bella’s heart. He stuffed the paper 
into liis duster pocket, and bent his head for a 
good-bye kiss. She kissed him obediently; but 
she did not follow him to the front door as usual. 
As soon jis she heard the door close, she com¬ 
menced to walk the floor and to ask herself ques¬ 
tions. What made Ben act so queerly? What 
was he reading that he wanted to keep from 
her?' What had happened, or was going to 
happen ? 

No satisfactory answers came to her questions; 
but after awhile a text of Scripture did come, and 
impressed itself upon her inind, as though it had 
found just the right time and place to apply. “Be 
ye, therefore, as wise as serpents, and as harmless 
jis doves.” 

“ Yes, that is what I must be,” she paid, firmly. 
“I must wait, and watch, and be still.” 

When Mr. Adams came home to supper that 
night, he found everything in nicest readiness. He 
himself was somewhat flurried, his wife was very 
sure; but she asked no questions. The evening 
passed on as usual. But when Bella came up from 
an errand in the kitchen, just before bed-lime, she 
found her husband had left the room. The door 
of the room across the hall was ajar, however, and 
a light gleamed through. She crept round to a 
china-closet which communicated with this room, 
and, stooping to the key-hole, looked breathlessly. 
Her husband sat at a table with that crumpled 


sheet with a match, threw it into the open fire¬ 
place, and watched until it was burned. 

Bella rose from her knees, and, hurrying out, 
was in the sitting-room before her husband. 
“ Wise as a serpent—wise as a serpent,” she re¬ 
peated to herself, to still the quick beating of her 
heart. But could even the wisdom of a serpent 
find out this mystery? Bella hoped that it could. 

That night she rose softly from her bed and 
went down into the parlor. The half of the news¬ 
paper was there, and she took it eagerly. It was 
a Daily Advertiser of a few days before. But of 
course the secret would be upon the half that was 
burned. The bit of paper her husband had written 
upon lay under the table, and she snatched it up 
with a checked exclamation ; but there were only a 
little figuring, a few straight lines, and the words 
“Clinton Street” tinder one of the lines. 

“ Where is Clinton Street?” Bella asked herself. 
She did not know. She had found out nothing. 
But as she went back to bed with a cat-like tread, 
she comforted herself with the thought that she 
would have a Daily Advertiser of that date to-mor¬ 
row, if there were one in the city. 

As soon as Ben was out of the way in the morn¬ 
ing, Bella sent her maid on the errand, and lay 
with her head in the sofa-pillow till she returned. 
The latter half of the Daily Advertiser was in very 
! small print, Bella run over it nervously; hut 
nothing startling appeared until her eyes lit upon 
an item in “ Personals,” down in one corner: 

“L. A. No. 8 Clinton Street. Four P. M., 
Wednesday. White glove, right hand. B. A.” 

Bella grew faint and dizzy. “B. A.,” Benjamin 
Adams—that was plain enough. “ Clinton Street ” 
—the very words ho had written on the bit of 
paper. What did it mean? How long bad it 
been going on? She crushed the paper in her 
hand, she stared out at the window vacantly, then 
finished with a breakdown of sobs and tears in 
the sofa pillow. But her text came to her, and 
she raised her head. She must follow this up. 
“No. 8 Clinton Street. Four P. M., Wednes¬ 
day,” 

Poor Bella was very miserable all that long 
day. She sent her servant down town again for a 
whole file of Daily Advertisers, and she searched 
them faithfully, the excited throb in her heart 
almost driving her crazy as she searched; but 
nothing more from “ II. A.,” nor anything from 
“L. A.,” could bIio find. She threw the papers 
into the store-room, then went up-stairs to her 



newspaper before him. He clasped his hands own room with the one fateful paper. She read 
over his forehead, then drew a pencil anti a bit of the lines over and over, she drew heavy lead- 


paper from Ins pocket, and wrote, looking up to the 
ceiling now and then, while his lip3 moved; but 
poor Bella, with all her strained attention, could 
not catch a syllable. He rose, walked across the 
floor, then back, as if from an afterthought, and 
tearing the newspaper apart, touched half of the 


pencil marks round them, then cut them out with 
her embroidery-scissors, all the while her quiver¬ 
ing lips murmuring resolves firm as death. She 
was just locking the scrap of paper into her writ¬ 
ing-desk, when the door opened, and her husband 
came in. She turned her key quickly, thrust it 
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into her pocket, and rose, her face crimsoning, 
while she tried to cover her embarrassment. 

“ Why, Ben I What a shame 1 Have you just 
come? I’ve had such a headache all day, I haven’t 
done anything. I'll dress for supper and be with 
you in half a minute.” 

Ben went down whistling to himself medita¬ 
tively. He stood at the mantel as he waited for 
her, and kicked at the andirons, and, on his part, 
wondered and questioned. 

He watched his wife nnrrowly at the supper- 
table. But Bella had fortified herself with her 
text, and was tolerably calm. After supper she 
excused herself by the wretched headache, and 
lay upon the sofa. Her husband tucked a shawl 
round her tenderly; but she looked out now and 
then and watched him. She saw him mark upon 
a paper, and the words, “Clinton Street”—“Clin¬ 
ton Street” under straight lines, went through and 
through her tired brain. 

Bella was so worn out with excitement that she 
fell asleep as soon as she retired, and she did not 
see her husband abstract the key from her j>ocket 
and open her writing-desk. She did not hear his 
muttered exclamations when he drew out the little, 
crurnpled, tear-stained bit of newspaper with its 
marks of black draping it. 

Ben read it three times slowly; then the light 
gleamed into his mind, and staggered him so that 
lie sat down with a groan. “ B. A.”—Unit meant 
Bella Adams without a doubt. And had it come 
to this? Was she answering advertisements, mak¬ 
ing clandestine appointments and concocting signs 
of recognition? Ben's proud head sank with the 
utter humiliation of the thought. 

But what should he do about it? “I’ll wait,” 
he hissed back to himself in answer to the ques¬ 
tion. “Wednesday. Four P. M. 2so. S Clinton 
Street.” The last words seemed to touch him 
sharply, and he rose and went into the hall. 
“This ends (hat/* he muttered. “ Why in the 
name of the commonest humanity must it be Clin¬ 
ton Street?” 

He went Bofily back, put flic paper and the key 
in their respective places, and glowered at his 
wife as she lay with her flushed face on the pillow. 
He passed a night as miserable as its day had 
been to Bella, only his trouble,-like men’s troubles, 
foamed on the surface and stung him into wrath; 
while Bella's, woman-like, sank deep, und almost 
broke her heart. 

The morning of the day that was to be so event¬ 
ful to the Adams husband and wife came. At 
breakfast, husband and wife met with their mutual 
suspicions and exultations at finding each other 
out, and their mutual plans for tracking each other 
down, conn ter balancing at the two sides of the 
table.' There were mutual searching glances, and 
each saw in the other unmistakable signs of guilt 
and confusion. When Ben said a frigid “good¬ 


bye,” poor little Bella’s secret almost choked her. 
It seemed like a final leave-taking. So much— 
oh, so much I—was to be disclosed that day which 
would make such a great distance between them. 
Ben saw the tears spring into her eyes, and noted 
the wistful look, and for an instant he was tempted 
to take her in his arms and ask her all about it; 
but he turned on his heel and closed the front door 
very hard after him. 

Bella dashed away the tears when she heard the 
door slam, and her quivering face tried to put 
itself into the look of dignity and resolve her 
injury entitled her to wear. But the tears would 
come as, after giving orders to her maid that she 
was not to be at home all day, she went slowly up¬ 
stairs. She had everything arranged in her own 
mind; but between the crying, resolving, breaking 
down and resolving, she was a long time in getting 
ready for the execution of her plans. 

An old washer-woman went out at Mr. Adams’s 
gate. She wore a shaker bonnet, and the hair 
that was combed down under it looked gray. Her 
eyes were red, as if from weeping, and something 
that looked like a red scar was on one side of her 
face. An old waterproof covered her figure, but 
left in sight her feet encased in heavy leather 
shoes. I ler hands were covered with cotton gloves, 
and on one arm hung a basket with some very 
white linen folded in it. She walked briskly until 
she left the street on which Mr. Adams lived ; then 
she. inquired of a boy who had been wheeling 
parcels in a sort of home-made cart, and who was 
just opening the gate to a large house, if he could 
tell her where Clinton Street was. 

The boy bad a pleasant, intelligent face, and an 
expression of pity came into it as he looked up at 
the old lndv. 

“Clinton Street ? Well, yes, ma’am, I Jo know 
where Clinton Street is; hut it’s a nigger of a 
piece out. You just wait till I run into this ere 
shanty, and I’ll go along with you till I can p’int 
it out.” 

The washer-woman leaned against the fence till 
the boy came back, lie clicked the gate with a 
cheery click. 

“Kow, ma’am, you just follow me, and I’ll take 
you there qnicker’n scut. Put your basket on 
here, ma’am, and I’ll wheel her along for you.” 

“My basket isn’t heavy, thank you. And I 
cun get along very well if you will only just tell 
me where Clinton Street is.” 

The boy looked curiously into her face, as 
though he could not make the connection between 
it and the voice. 

“Well, ma’am. I’d just as liefs as not, seeing 
as how you’re kinder tuckered out, and I hain’4. 
got no other job a rush in’ on me. I won’t charge 
nothin’, so don’t be scart.” 

The washer-woman placed her basket on the cart 
with a little unconscious sigh, which added to the 
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boy's pity. The afternoon was very warm, anti 
in her heavy waterproof she grew dreadfully 
tired. 

After awhile the boy spoke up sharply: "See 
herfe, ma’am, if you’d a mind to set down on my 
cart, I could take you along as easy as if I was 
a deliverin' on you. 'TwouJd save your shoe- 
leather, you see." 

"Oh, no!" And the washer-woman turned fora 
good look at the boy. Freckled face, warts on his 
hands, patched trousers and boots; but he was 
wonderfully handsome to her, nevertheless. 

“’Tain’fc a covered carriage with a couple of 
hosses hitched on,I know," said the hoy, as he 
met her eye. “But it's way up street here, and 
nobody will see you much; and, if they do, it’s 
none of their biz. So just set on and I’ll give you 
a free ride," 

The washer-worn an dragged herself a few steps 
farther, then seated herself gingerly upon the cart. 
The boy with a lift of the handle placed her in 
the right position, and she leaned back resignedly, 
a little sense of relief corning into her tired limbs. 
They met fashionably-dressed ladies and children, 
who laughed, and chattered, and turned to look at 
them. One sweet little girl, dressed in white, 
threw an orange to the poor, sick washer-worn an in 
the cart. They met some well-dressed, boisterous 
boys, who commenced to joke and hoot at the 
washer-woman; but her knight put down his cart- 
handle and shied pebbles at them till he sent 
them dodging out of the way. 

At last Clinton Street was reached. “Here we 
be, ma’am," said the boy, and the washer-woman 
alighted and took her basket. She offered the 
orange to him, but with a scornful flourish he 
turned his cart and hurried down street. 

Clinton Street was in the suburbs, and a still, 
shady street it was. The houses were few and far 
apart, with plats of grass and strips of bloom 
between them, and the blue of the river gleamed 
between the trees on one Bide. 

The washer-worn an leaned over gates and went 
up walks, to see the numbers on the doors. She 
noticed one house which was in process of repair, 
and it, Bomehow, struck her with a peculiar look 
of familiarity, as though she had seen its bay- 
windows and little porticoes before. But that was 
not No. 8, and the washer-woman went on wearily. 
The street was short, and at its end the river 
curved in a large white house, with many green 
blinds all tightly closed. Back of the house, on 
the bank of the river, were little boat-houses, and 
there were winding paths leading down to them. 
The washer-woman’s heart beat fast as fihe saw No. 
8 on the door of this house. She opened the gate 
cautiously, and turned into one of the winding 
paths, then turned back, and opened and closed 
the gate again with a very shaky hand. 

“I will watch from the other Bide," she said to 


herself, as she hurried across the road and leaned 
again*t a tree on the opposite side of the street. 

Nobody seemed to be stirring in the street; and, 
except some sounds of talking which floated out 
from a window through the shaded yard behind 
her, there were no signs of life. The washer¬ 
woman slyly drew a gold watch from under the 
waterproof, looked at it, and put it back. She 
stood for hours, ns it seemed to her; but the street 
was utterly deserted, till at length a man in sailor’s 
clothes came upon the other side and seated him¬ 
self upon a curb-stone near No. 8. The washer¬ 
woman began to walk slowly, but she soon saw the 
sailor was watching her. Furtive glances passed 
from under the slouched hat and out from the 
| shaker bonnet, as the washer-worn an, tired to faint¬ 
ness and almost desperate, clamped with her heavy 
shoes upon the walk and the old salior sat upon 
the stone with bowed head. 

But what could she do? She must keep mov¬ 
ing and Blie must not get far away from No. 8. 
Minutes Beerned hours, and hours in which there 
was nothing but a dead silence with the sailor 
watching her. But at last a Round of laughter 
floated through the trees up the street, and then a 
carriage load of ladies and gentlemen was stopped 
with a flourish before No. 8, while the blinds were 
thrown open from inside in a welcoming way. 
The sailor rose, and retreating a few steps, leaned 
against a tree. The washer-woman stood still and 
looked intently. She could not see plainly 
through the trees, and, a little hesitatingly, she 
commenced to cross the road ; but, quickening her 
steps as she heard the gate close after the party, 
she hurried forward so eagerly that she hit her 
foot against a stone and fell, and the linens from 
her basket sprawled and flapped around her. Just 
then she heard the great frontdoorslam shut, and, 
forgetting her surroundings, she groaned heavily. 

“Are you hurt?" inquired a familiar voice be¬ 
side her, and looking up she met the sailor’s eyes. 
They looked at each other, then the washer¬ 
woman burst into tears and rubbed her ankle. 

“O Beni Beni" 

“Bella Adams 1 What in thunder I" then he 
checked himself. “Is your ankle hurt?" 

“I guess not,” she said, wincing a little as he 
raised her. 

“What did you rush over here like a streak of 
lightning for?" he asked. 

“ I wanted to see if you were in that c:irriage." 

“Me? Thunder! Well, I wasn’t. I was look¬ 
ing to see if you were there." 

“I? How could I be there? What made you 
think so?" 

He did not answer, but scraped up a few of the 
linens and stuffed them into the basket. 

“Are these your duds? What in—well no 
matter 1 Let us get out of this as soon as possi¬ 
ble," and he took the washer-woman on one arm, 
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and her banket on the other, and they went on 
together, a comically crest-fallen looking couple. 
They walked a short distance, then the sailor 
Bwung open the gate to the unfinished house on 
the street. 

“Lucky the carpenters don’t work to-day, and 
lucky I’ve the key,” lie said, as he drew the 
washer-woman along. He entered a large, un¬ 
finished room, and, after lifting her into the shav¬ 
ings on a carpenter’s bench, seated himself by her 
side. 

Neither of them were in a hurry to speak; but 
they looked at each other in a shame-faced way. 
At last he said: “ Where Is the white glove, right 
hand ?” I 

“ Where is yours?” she returned. 

Gradually an explanation was readied, and the 
Bailor laughed boisterously, and slapped his knee, 
and inquired if anybody wanted to see a couple of 
lunatic idiots; and the washer-woman cried on his 
shoulder, and sobbed out repentance and explana¬ 
tions. 

“Now listen to the awful catastrophe,” he said, 
stopping his laughter suddenly. “You know how 
much we’ve wanted a house of our own, and how 
we’ve drawn plans, and talked it over and over. 
Well, I had a chance to buy this place at a bar¬ 
gain, and I thought I would fix it tip as near as I 
could to those nice little plans of yours, and sur¬ 
prise you on the next anniversary of our wedding— 
five years, you know. The paper that killed you 
had a notice relating to the property sold with my 
name in it, You didn’t condescend to look at 
that, I suppose, did you ?” 

“ Oh, no 1 And you have made bay-windows 
and alljuBtas we’ve planned bo many times I It 
seemed just as if I were acquainted witli this house. 
And I was—in Spain ! O Ben, I ahould think 
you’d perfectly hate me for being so prying and 
jealous 1” 

“Well, I do awfully,” Baid Ben. “ But I mustn’t 
throw stones, for I live in a glass house myself.” 

“So you do!” said Bella, gleefully, “To think 
of your putting yourself in that rig, and coming to 
watch mel But who do suppose the ‘B. A.’ 
is?” 

“ I’ll give it up. We didn’t either of us im¬ 
agine there could be another * B. A.’ beside our 
precious selves in creation. Though it tnatural 
I should think it meant you—that little scrap 
locked up in your desk, and put in mourning with 
lead-pencil marks, as though you were conscience 
struck.” 

“I don’t blame you,” said Bella. “It was I 
who was the fool.” 

Ben was too much of a gentleman to let her 
monopolize the term, and it was divided between 
them squarely. 

“ What sort of a house h? No. 8?” asked Bella, 
when that matter was settled. 


“It is a 6ort of restaurant,” said Ben. “It is 
considered a respectable pkice so far as I know- 
They have boats to rent, and the young folks come 
up from the city along toward night and have sails 
and eat ice-cream under the trees. That’s all I 
know about it.” 

After awhile the washer-woman, leaning upon 
her sailor husband’s arm, walked around the un¬ 
finished house, and went into raptures over the 
folding doors, the cupboards, and nooks, and cor¬ 
ners, that were so like those in the “ planR.” Then 
they went down through the trees to the bank of 
the river, and he left her there in a retired place, 
looking out upon the boats. 

Soon after Mr. Ben. Adams drove up in a close 
carriage, and took the washer-worn an away with 
him, and she was never seen or heard of after¬ 
ward. 

A boy who did errands around the city with a 
cart was sought out by Mr. Adams and befriended. 
Mrs. Adams had tokens of friendship to bestow 
upon this boy, when he was afterward very often 
thrown in her way. The boy did not know the 
cause of tiiis sudden friendship; but it seemed to 
him, somehow, as if he had seen Mrs. Adams or 
heard her speak somewhere before, though which 
it was, or when, or where, he did not remember. 

Mary E. Hawkins. 
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AFTER MANY YEARS. 

EAR MISS LESLIE: I have tickets for 
‘La Belle Helene' to-night, and will call for 
you. If for any reason you cannot go* 
send word by my messenger, who will wait for an 
answer. “ Yours truly, 

“George Burnside” 

“An invitation to the opera this evening,” said 
Miss Leslie, addressing a young lady friend, who 
was spending? the morning with her. 


“Oh, that will be a treat!” was responded, with 
enthusiasm, " Who does it come from ?” 

The color grew warmer in Miss Leslie's face as 
she replied: “ From George Burnside.” 

“Is that so? How long have you known him? 
He’s a splendid fellow,” said the friend. “All 
the girls are crazy after him.” 

Miss Leslie turned her face aside so as to con¬ 
ceal its expression. 

“I quite envy you,” added her companion. 
“What is the opera?” 

“‘La Belle Helene.'” 
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“ Charming! Anri you will have ‘Tostee.’” 

“I have seen ‘Belle Helene’ once and ‘Tostee’ 
once,” returned Miss Leslie, in a grave voice, 
“ and that is quite enough for me.” 

“ But you are not going to decline Mr. Burn- 
Bide’s invitation?” said the friend, in some sur¬ 
prise. 

“I do not wish to see the opera again. I am 
sorry that I ever saw it. My cheeks are hardly 
done burning now. And I am sorry Mr. Bum- 
side invited me. I cannot regard it aB a com¬ 
pliment.” 

“Well, well! You are an odd girl! Why the 
best people in the city go to see opera boufie. The 
house is crowded every night.” 

“Neither the crowding of the house, nor the 
social standing of the people who go there, alter 
the character of the performances, or make virtue 
out of vice,” answered Miss Leslie. “And there 
is a homely old adage, the significance of which 
should make us hesitate about coming in contact 
with vile and evil things: ‘One cannot touch 
pitch without being defiled.’ ” 

“ Oh ! Then you call * La Belle Helene ’ a vile 
and evil thing?” 

“Do you call it a good and virtuous thing? Is 
the life it exhibits, and about which are thrown 
the charm of music and the color and warmth 
of sensuous allurement, the life you would intro¬ 
duce into society ?” 

“You touched this pitch, as you are pleased to 
call it, and were defiled of course,” said the friend, 
in a tone that was mocking and slightly sarcastic. 

“ Yes, I touched it, and had my memory defiled 
by things which I would give much to cast out if 
that w r ere possible,” answered Miss Leslie; “and 
3 shall certainly never touch it again.” 

“And throw a\vay your chances with George 
Burnside!” 

“Yes; if any such chances exist. No good 
that has to be reached by an evil way is ever worth 
attaining.” 

“Nonsense! you silly Miss Prude! If the 
best people in town go to the French opera, you 
and I needn’t be over-fastidious. 

Miss Leslie did not reply, but turned to the 
table near which they sat, and, taking up a pen, 
wrote a brief reply to Mr. Burnside’s invitation. 

“How will this do?” she asked, and then read : 

“ Dear Mr. Burnside : Thank you for the in¬ 
vitation to attend the opera to-night. While ap¬ 
preciating the courtesy, I very much regret that I 
cannot accept your invitation, as the opera is one 
I do not care to witness again. I give you my 
true and only reason. “Very truly, 

“Jennie Leslie.” 

The friend shook her head and looked disap¬ 
proval, as she said : “ Don’t send that, Jennie.’ 


j “Why not? It is tlie simple truth.” 
i “The truth is often the worst thing one can 
j tell.” 

! “ What ought I to say ?” 

■ “That you regret an engagement which pre- 
j eludes your accepting Mr. Burnside’s invitation; 
that is, if you are silly and prudish enough to 
persist in declining it.” 

“ I have no engagement; and there is no reason 
but the one l have given for not sending a favor¬ 
able reply to his invitation.” 

“Then don’t give any reason at all. He’ll 
think your squeamishness put on—a mere pretense 
of virtue. Or, may be, worse, will regard you as 
believing him capable of asking a pure-minded 
young lady to witness a performance that is open 
to grave objections when regarded from the stand¬ 
point of decency and good morals.” 

“Thank you for this last suggestion,” returned 
Miss Leslie, as she folded and directed her reply. 
“Happily, my interest in Mr. Burnside is not Buch 
as to make me hesitate about applying a test to 
liis character. He has done just what you say, 
and if he reads my note as a rebuke, well. It may 
set him to thinking in a new direction.” 

“Well, all I have to say is, that you deserve to 
lose him,” remarked the friend, impatiently, as 
the servant for whom Miss Leslie had rung took 
the note which she had written and left the room. 

There was a look of pleased expectation in the 
face of Mr. Burnside, a handsome young man of 
twenty-five, as he received Miss Leslie’s note from 
his messenger; but the light went quickly out of 
his face—his brows drew together, and his mouth 
shut tightly. * The whole expression of his counte¬ 
nance was changed. He was disappointed, an¬ 
noyed, and a little angry. He had thrown the 
note down with an impatient movement. Taking 
it up, he read it over a second time; and then, as 
his face cleared a little, he remained in a thought¬ 
ful attitude for several minutes. Somehow, the 
brief sentences read diflerently. There was a 
meaning in them not at first perceived. A some¬ 
thing that lifted Miss Leslie higher in his regard. 
He felt their truthfulness and sincerity; and, in 
spite of his disappointment, could not but admire 
her decision of character and approve of her con¬ 
duct. 

Mr. Burnside went to the opera that night alone. 
Not that he expected to enjoy the music and act¬ 
ing ; but he had tickets, and could think of no 
more desirable way of spending the evening. It 
would be dreary staying at home with nothing to 
do but brood over his disappointment, which was 
greater than he was willing to acknowledge even 
to himself. He had only recently made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Jennie Leslie, and her many per¬ 
sonal attractions impressed him strongly. The 
rare beauty and peculiar style of her face, every 
feature of which was exquisitely cut; and espe- 
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cially its grave sweetness, if we may use the ex¬ 
pression, when in repose, had become already eo 
clearly imaged in his mind, as to make her an 
almost living presence. And he had not only 
begun to separate this face from all other faces; 
but the woman also, whose character and quality 
it revealed. 

The opera had commenced, and Mr. Burnside 
was making an effort to bring under control his 
wandering thoughts and fix them upon the acting 
and characters, when, lifting his eyes to one of the 
proscenium boxes, he saw two ladies, whom he 
recognized. They had just entered, and were still 
standing, the elder of the two leaning a little for¬ 
ward, and carefully surveying the house as if ip 
search of some one. At length her eyes rested 
upon the young man, when there was a quick 
change in the expression of her face, a glance of 
pleased recognition, and a sign, which he under¬ 
stood. When the curtain fell upon the first act, 
Mr. Bnmside left his seat in the balcony, and 
joined the ladies, receiving a very cordial greeting 
from the elder of the two, but one more distant 
from the younger, a tall, graceful girl with a re¬ 
fined and sensitive face, and a manner somewhat 
cold and reserved. 

They were a Mrs. and Miss Archambolt— 
mother and daughter. The family of the Archam- 
bolts was one of the first in social position, and 
numbered among its ancestry a fair proportion of 
distinguished representatives, honorable as well as 
dishonorable. The “blood” was held to be of the 
finest in the State; though it must be confessed, 
that, in passing through the veins of some 
members of the family, it had been badly cor¬ 
rupted. The two representatives of this family 
now introduced to the reader were the widow and 
only daughter of Joshua Archambolt, who had 
come into the possession of a handsome estate at 
the death of his father, but which he had managed 
to waste in extravagant living, costly pleasures 
and profitless speculations. Dying in the very 
prime of manhood from a disease brought on by 
excesses in eating and drinking, he left memo¬ 
ries of good deeds or useful service behind hitn. 
Men shrugged their shoulders at his grave, and 
thought of what he might have been. But for a 
small fortune in her own right, his widow would 
have been left penniless. 

Mrs. Archambolt was a proud and ambitious 
woman, and the one purpose of her life was to se¬ 
cure such an alliance for her daughter as would 
give them wealth again, and bo restore them to 
the old social status, which had been in a measure 
lost; for without money it is impossible to main¬ 
tain an advanced place in the circle where she was 
ambitious to move. In George Burnside, the Bon 
of a wealthy merchant, and a young man who had 
come safely through the perils that lie so thickly 
along the paths which the sons of rich men 


in all our large cities have to tread, she saw 
the one who, above all others, she desired to see 
the husband of her daughter. His manliness of 
character and freedom from the self-indulgence 
and vices into which so many young men fall 
were additional reasons for securing an alliance, if 
possible. Her own life-experience had been too 
sad and humiliating not to make her anxious that 
in her daughter’s case there should be a husband 
who, to wealth and social standing, could add 
strength and manliness of character, and a sus¬ 
taining purpose in life. And these she saw united 
in young Burnside, who had already taken his 
place as an active partner in his father’s business. 

The daughter, Alice Archambolt, resembled her 
mother in many things; and especially in her 
pride, selfishness and ambition. But she was 
weaker in character, and self-indulgent like her 
father. 

Her style of beauty was almost faultlessness. 
You thought of a finely-cut statue as you looked 
at her; though the play of the sensitive mouth 
made you aware that the statue had conscious life 
and feeling. 

Miss Leslie was the orphan niece of a lady 
whose Rocial standing was in every way equal to 
that of the Archambolts. She had a small income 
from the remnant of a nearly-exhausted estate 
which came to her at the death of her father. 
For genuine refinement, and all the charms that 
make a'true, sweet, lovable woman, Miss Leslie 
was in every way superior to Miss Archambolt. 
Her beauty was of a different style. It was win¬ 
ning and captivating. You saw the heart-beat of 
a living soul in her face, and thought less of the 
classic purity of the lineaments than of the feeling 
and sentiment they expressed. 

At their very first meeting, Mr. Burnside had 
felt a raoVement of his heart toward Miss Leslie; 
and every subsequent meeting with the fair girl only 
served to deepen the impression then made. On 
her part a like interest had been awakened; but 
she had laid her hand resolutely upon her heart 
and kept down the quickening pulses. All of her 
impressions in regard to the young man were 
favorable, and the more she saw of him, the more 
she admired his character. He was so unlike 
most of the men she met in society. 

Nothing of this mutual interest lay between 
Mr. Burnside and Miss Archambolt. Up to this 
time they had treated each other with that polite 
and courteous bearing which veils, but only lialf- 
conceals, indifference. But the state of feeling into 
which Miss Leslie’s note had thrown Mr. Burn¬ 
side—a state of mingled annoyance and displea¬ 
sure—left him more open to attractive Influences 
in a new direction, and these were now brought to 
bear upon him. Mrs. Archambolt was a very 
clear-seeing, politic woman, and a close reader of 
character and mental emotions. She knew that 
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her daughter cared nothing for Mr. Burnside. 
That her heart, so far as any sentiment of love had 
been awakened, was interested in another. But 
Mrs. Archambolt was far from being satisfied with 
her daughter’s preference. There had been a 
growing intimacy between her and a young man 
of fashion and idle habits, the progress of which 
the mother had watched with no little concern. 
Of late, there were signs of coldness on his part, 
and this evening he was at the opera in company 
with another young lady, toward whom he was 
very gracious in his attentions. 

As Mrs. Archambolt entered the stage-box, and 
looked down upon the audience, she was quick to 
discover this young man, and as quick to take in 
the situation. She knew, with a woman’s intuition, 
the effect which would be produced in the mind 
of her daughter, who had a full share of her own 
sensitive pride; and she resolved, the moment she 
saw Mr. Burnside sitting alone in the audience, to 
let him know, by signs which lie could not mis¬ 
understand, that it would be agreeable to herself 
and her daughter if he would come to their box. 

Piqued at seeing the only man for whom she 
had entertained anything beyond a friendly in¬ 
terest devoted to a girl whom she regarded as far 
inferior to herself, Miss Archambolt fell readily 
into the humor of her mother, and assumed an air 
of cordiality toward Mr. Burnside which was out 
of all harmony with her feelings. But she acted 
so well, that the young man was deceived. Her 
fine spirits, which were assumed ; the glow, and 
light, and beauty of her face; the charm of her 
facile manner, and the brilliant sparkle of her 
conversation—all combined to bewilder and fasci¬ 
nate him, and to leave in his memory of her a new 
and pleasant impression. The cordial invitation 
of Mrs. Archambolt to visit them was accepted 
and on the very next evening he called'and was 
received with a warm and Haltering welcome from 
the mother, and as graceful and charming a one 
from the daughter, who had made up her mind 
.that, in view of the present state of uncertainty in 
^regard to another, it would not be politic to weaken 
the impression which had evidently been made on 
Mr. Burnside. 

An incident, slight in itself, often gives the 
diverging point that separates two lives, which, 
to all human appearances, would have been happier 
if they had flowed together. Between George Burn¬ 
side and Jennie Leslie there was an inner harmony 
and fitness for each other; but between George 
Burnside and Alice Archambolt, no relation of 
character or disposition that gave any basis for a 
happy union. And yet, drawn on by influences 
which he followed blindly, but against which some¬ 
thing within set itself in perpetual opposition, the 
young man was induced to offer himself in mar¬ 
riage to Miss Archambolt, who, under pressure 
from her mother, accepted the proposal. As for 


love in any true sense, it had no existence on either 
side. Miss Archambolt did not attempt any self- 
deception as to her own feelings. The step she 
consented to take was simply prudential. It would 
give her wealth, and make secure the social posi¬ 
tion which she felt herself in some danger of 
losing. The marriage would simply be one of 
convenience. 

When too late to recede with honor, Mr. Bum- 
side saw that he had committed a fatal mistake. 
Two or three days after his formal betrothal to 
Miss Archambolt, he met Jennie Leslie at an 
evening party. He saw her before she saw him. 
She was in a circle of two or three ladies, talking 
with animation: and he watched the play and ex¬ 
pression of her fine countenance, which had never 
seemed to him half so lovely as now, with .an ad¬ 
miration that sent a pang of pain instead of aglow 
of pleasure to his heart. Turning his eyes away, 
they rested for a moment on the face of Miss 
Archambolt. Its coldness hurt and repelled him ; 
and the thought of going through life with this 
woman as the companion of his soul caused a 
shiver to run along his nerves. He looked again 
toward Miss Leslie. And now their eyes met, and 
he saw the color grow deeper in her face, over 
which ran changes of expression that his heart 
was swift to read. 

Too late! Too late! It was the sudden, bitter 
cry of his heart—a cry, the echo of which sounded 
through its dreary chambers in the after years of 
a life made desolate through defect of love. 

Happily for Jennie Leslie, her heart was not 
deeply involved. If Mr. Burnside had presented 
himself as a wooer, the task of winning would 
have been easy. His failing to visit her again 
after the refusal to go with him to the French 
opera, she attributed to pique or wounded pride; 
and she had her natural regrets that, in being true 
to herself and the purer instincts of her nature, 
she had given offense to a man whom she could not 
but highly respect, and for whom it would be easy 
to have a deeper feeling. Of course, the announce¬ 
ment, which came not long afterward, that Mr. 
Burnside and Miss Archambolt were engaged, 
settled all questions in regard to him in the mind 
of Miss Leslie; though it could not extinguish a 
certain feeling of regard the existence of which 
cast a shadow on her spirits, and burdened it with 
the vague sense of an irreparable loss. 

A wedding in a fashionable church, with im¬ 
posing ceremonies; a richly dressed, but cold and 
impassive bride ; a brilliant reception and news¬ 
paper eclat; and then a drifting out upon the 
troubled sea of life, on which two souls sailed 
together wiLliout chart or compass, until ship¬ 
wreck came, and one went down into the depths 
of infamy, while the other, hurt and exhausted, 
found himself once more with his feet on solid 
ground. 
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Plow long a time had passed! It seemed like a 
century to George Burnside. There had been 
more than a dozen years of an inharmonious life, 
during which two souls, bound together in the 
closest external union, lived inwardly in an an¬ 
tagonism that was hopeless of reconciliation—the 
one sensitive to every movement, and impressive 
to chill or warmth; the other cold and unsympa¬ 
thetic; the one true to honor and full of noble im¬ 
pulses ; the other false to principle, morally weak 
and meanly selfish. At last the end came; bonds 
were broken—rent in dishonor and disgrace; and 
there was a fugitive wife and a desolate home. 
Then the law came in and gave its decree of re¬ 
lease, and Mr. Burnside found himself at the age 
of forty, with “failure” written all over the walls 
of the solitary chambers of his soul. 

And what of Jennie Leslie? Had they met 
during these years? No. Another suitor, not so 
worthy to win her, lmd gained a half-reluctant 
consent to wed, and carried her away as a bride to 
a far distant city ; and Mr. Burnside had neither 
seen nor heard of her since. If lie thought of her 
at any time, it was with a half-sad, half-regretful 
feeling; or with the movement of something tender 
in his nature; or with a vague and yearning sense 
of an irreparable loss. : 

One day, in a "Western city where business had 
called him, he was passing along an avenue that 
stretched out into the handsome suburbs of the 
town, when a face at one of the windows of a 
small, neat-looking cottage startled him with its 
familiar expression. It was the sweet, grave face 
of a girl not over fifteen. His pause and earnest 
gaze caused the girl to move back quickly and 
disappear from the window. 

“I have certainly seen that face before!” he 
said, as he passed onward. “Whose can it be?” 

But he tried in vain to identify it with that of 
any one whom he knew or had met. After walk¬ 
ing for a short distance, he turned back and came 
slowly past the cottage where he had seen the girl, 
hoping to get sight of her again. Just as he 
came opposite the window, it was suddenly thrown 
open, and he saw the face once more, but pale and 
frightened now, and there was a cry for help from 
the quivering lips. 

To pass thrcyigh the open door was the work of 
a moment. On entering the small parlor, he found 
a woman lying on the floor, and the girl he 
had an instant before seen at the window bending 
over and trying to raise her up. 

Lifting the prostrate form in his arms, Mr. 
Burnside laid it Upon the sofa, from which it had 
evidently fallen, and as the white face was turned 
upward he was struck by its strange familiarity. 

All the means of restoration which Mr. Burn¬ 
side could think of were promptly used, and it was 
not long before signs of returning animation were 
visible. The white, pure face, into which the 


living soul was coming back, where had he seen 
it before? Soon the dark lashes, which lay so 
still upon the color!ess cheeks, began to stir, and 
their fringes to lift. There was a movement of the 
shut lips, and a murmur of'speech; and as Mr. 
Burnside bent and listened for the half-inarticu¬ 
late words that were coming through them, he 
heard the name of “ Leslie,” and then the quick 
response of the girl! “ What is it, mother, dear!” 

Leslie! Leslie! It all came back to him! It 
was as if a veil had b?en suddenly drawn aside. 
Leslie! Jennie Leslie! Yes, it was even so. 
And this was their meeting Hfter these many 
years—years of bitter Buffering and disappoint¬ 
ment on one side, and of trial and discipline on 
the other—years in which there had been quick¬ 
ened in the hearts of both the germs of a higher 
life than it is possible to live until the soul begins 
to draw breath from purer atmospheres than lie 
close about the earth. 

The moment this recognition took place on the 
part of Mr. Burnside, an instinct of delicacy and 
prudence caused him to move away,'lest the recog¬ 
nition should be mutual. A neighbor coming in 
at the time, gave him an opportunity to withdraw, 
which he did without observation, and went back 
to his hotel in a state of bewilderment and agita¬ 
tion, which he vainly endeavored to repress. In 
the daughter he had seen restored the beauty, 
and sweetness, and peculiar charm of the mother. 
It was as if' a hand had turned a leaf in the book 
of his memory which had been folded down for 
years, and the beautiful face it bore looked up at 
him again, with every line and expression as clear 
and perfect as when it was first imprinted there. 
How the old admiration quickened, and the old 
attraction drew upon his heart! What did it 
mean? Had he indeed loved with so deep and 
hidden a passion the pure-minded girl,from whom 
he turned away, drawn by the specious flatteries 
and attentions of an ambitious mother, and the 
counterfeit allurements of her weak, proud- and 
heartless daughter? 

It was sometime before this disturbed condition 
had subsided far enough to enable Mr. Burnside 
to think clearly. He then proceeded to make 
inquiry about his former acquaintance, and learned 
that she was a widow, and that she was endeavor¬ 
ing to support herself and only child by means of 
a small trade in ladies’ wear and fancy goods, the 
custom for which was being gradually dyiwn away 
by the larger variety of goods and more showy 
attractions of a new establishment in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of her little store. The confinement 
and overwork of business, and the fear and anxiety 
occasioned by the steady loss of custom and shrink¬ 
ing of trade, until the profits scarcely paid for 
rent and a single assistant, had brought its too-sure 
consequences — nervous exhaustion and failing 
health. A threatening 1 letter from-her landlord,.. 
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to whom half a year’s rent was due, had brought 
on a violent headache, and sent her home blind 
with pain and sick to faintness. 

With all this, Mr. Burnside had made himself 
acquainted before the'day went down. 

“Try, mamma, dear! You must take some¬ 
thing.” 

Leslie Coleman had brought a cup of tea and 
some tempting delicacy for her mother, who, on 
recovering from the fainting fit, was too weak to 
nit up. The night had closed in, and they were 
alone. Thus urged, Mrs. Coleman (that was the 
name she now bore) made an effort to eat. After 
taking a few mouthfuls, she sunk back again upon 
the pillows from which she had raised herself, and 
closed her eyes wearily. How pale and wasted 
the features which had once been so full of affluent 
life! How freely had the years, in passing, scat¬ 
tered through her dark hair their wintery tokens! 

11 Just a little more, mamma dear! You have 
^aten nothing all day.” 

Mrs. Coleman shook her head. “I can’t swal¬ 
low it, darling.” 

The girl turned away with a grieved and 
troubled face, and after placing the tray on a 
table came back to the bed, and, sitting down, 
took one of her mother's hands and held it closely. 
For a long time neither of them spoke. At length, 
opening her eyes, and turning them with a look of 
interest and inquiry upon her daughter, Mrs. 
Coleman said: “The gentleman was an entire 
stranger, you said ?” 

“Yes, mamma. I never saw him before.” 

“And you say he stopped, and looked as if he 
were going to speak ?” 

“ Yes; and his face lighted up for an instant all 
over. It made me feel so strangely; and I got 
away as quickly as I could.” 

“And when I fainted, and you ran, frightened, 
to the window to call for help, he was there 
again? ’ 

“ Yes; and he came in and raised you from the 
floor and laid you on the sofa. And when he 
looked into your face it seemed to me that he gave 
a start; and then he was so quick to say what must 
be done, and worked to bring you to in such an 
earnest, gentle, almost tender way, as if he were of 
our own flesh and blood 1 And when you were 
coming to and called my name, I saw him start 
again. And he turned and looked at me in a 
stranger way than ever.” 

“\Vhat*kind of a look was it, dear?” The 
voice was less feeble, and the head lifted away 
from the pillow. 

“ I can hardly tell, mamma. But it had wonder 
in it, as if he had known or seen me long ago, and 
was surprised at finding me here. Then he looked 
down at you, and did not let me see his face again. 
As Hoon as Mrs. Baldwin came in, he went away, 
not speaking to any one.” 


“How old a man was he?” The question came 
after a brief silence. 

“He wasn’t a young man. His hair was turn¬ 
ing gray.” 

After another pause. “ Was he tall?” 

“ Yes, I think so—but I was so frightened and 
confused.” 

“Dark or light complexion?” 

“ Dark,” was the girl’s answer. 

What had so excited the mother’s interest?' 
Was the thought of her, which was filling the 
mind of Mr. Burnside, and going out toward her 
on the subtle spiritual atmosphere by which soul 
has communion with soul, penetrating her con¬ 
sciousness, and giving him presence to her inner 
sight? It was even so! 

As she lay now with her eyes closed again, and 
her face turned toward the light, the girl could 
see that a change was passing over it, and that a 
new expression was coming into every feature, 
softening, warming and giving life where deep 
pallor and the rigid lines of gathering despair had 
rested a little while before. 

“Who is it, dear?” 

Leslie had gone down to answer the door-belL 
Mrs. Coleman was sitting up in bed, and there was 
a look of almost eager inquiry on her face. 

“ A boy left this letter for you.” 

She took the letter and broke it open with hands 
that trembled. What was she thinking about? 
Why this eagerness and agitation? The envelope 
contained only a bill. It was from her landlord. 
Her heart fell from hope to despair; but bounded 
again as quickly into relief and joy, for to the bill 
had been added a receipt in full. 

“I do not understand it, dear,” she said, in a 
choking voice, and with eyes running over, as she 
handed the bill to her daughter. “ But God has 
put it into somebody’s heart to care for us.” 

All that night Mrs. Coleman lay between sleep¬ 
ing and waking, her thoughts too busy to let 
oblivion wrap her senses in unconsciousness. And 
what were the tenor of her thoughts? They were 
ever coming back to this stranger, and always 
identifying him with Mr. Burnside, and dealing 
in hopes and fancies which reason told her were 
vain and baseless, but which she could not banish 
from her mind. She knew something of the his¬ 
tory of his married life, and of its sad termination 
years before. 

Morning found Mrs. Coleman with fresh life in 
her veins, and with something so new in her face 
that even the daughter wondered when she looked 
into it. There was an air of expectancy about 
her. In dressing herself, she had given more than 
usual care to her personal appearance; and the 
difference in her whole aspect was so great that 
Leslie said to her admiringly: “How beautiful 
you look this morning, mamma!”- 

A few hours later, when Mr. Burnside looked 
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into the face of the only woman he had ever 
really admired, or for whom any true senti¬ 
ment of love had ever stirred in his heart, his 
thought of her took very nearly the same form of 
words. Though the glow of youth had faded, and 
the face and form, moulded so exquisitely, had 
lost much of their spring-time lovelinea*, the higher 
beauty of her soul shone into and through them, 
and gave to the woman a truer and tenderer grace 
than even her sweet young maidenhood revealed. 

“ After these many years!” It was three months 
later, and Mr. Burnside, now in the home which 
had long been empty and desolate, Btood holding 
the hand and gazing intently into the face of a 
woman whose whitening hair showed her to have 
passed the meridian of life. His voice expressed 
the deepest satisfaction. 

And th^ words were echoed in the heart that 
was beating close to liia; and she who might have 
been the long-ago partner and blessing of his life, 
had he been wise enough to have chosen her, laid 
her head against his manly breast and murmured, 
in restful tones: “Yes, after these many years; 
thanks to the good God I” Irene L-. 
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AUNT BECKY. 

O NE day last fall we sat writing busily in the 
afternoon, never looking out of the window, 
even though the autumn airs came in de¬ 
lightfully as they stirred the yellow leaves of the 
maples and made the crimson sa&safras quiver and 
glow like a thing of life. A gentle tapping on 
the sill, and a voice said: “ We want to run around 
a little, while Aunt Becky is at our house, and I do 
wish you’d put away your other self and come 
with us. ^ The day is fine and we thought we 
would visit the old grave-yard and some of the 
old places that Becky knew when she was a girl.” 

Now this Becky was an elderly maiden lady 
who was born and brought up in the neighbor¬ 
hood. Every inch of the ground is familiar; 
every object speaks to her; every old house, and 
bam, and tree, and knoll tell her a story. Dear 
old creature 1 We opened our desk and put away 
everything and were ready in five minutes. 

As we walked down the lane she pointed to a 
wide-spreading elm over in the fallow field, say- 
Ing, with a little sigh: “Yon’s the tree that a 
passel of us girls took shelter under one time when 
we were going to a quilting at Nate Lowrie’s; I 
didn’t want to start so soon for I mistrusted there 
would be a shower; I’d seen Kite, our dog, eating 
grass the night before, and that’s a sure sign of 
rain. We were all drippin’ wet when we got to 
Nate’s, and we put on whatever we could get hold 
of until our clothes dried. I’ll never forget that 
time. One of the girls dressed all up in his 
clothes, and another put on old Granny Lowrie’s 
old-fashioned linsey-woolsey gown and dress- 
handkerchief about her neck, and even the white 
cambric cap with the wide, flopping border; and 
another put on old man Flint’s quarterly-meetin’ i 
clothes, even to the black bombazette stock, and 
such times as we did have chasing one another 
was powerful funny. You see Reub Flint was an 
old homeless critter, a good Met body he was, and 
he lived round among the brethren, hereabouts 
and thereabouts, making his home among all of 
them. Dear me, there’s not more than three of the 
girls left who cut up bo that day, and they all had 
a prospect for a longer life than I had, for I was 
powerfully afflicted with the as’ma when I was j 
young.” 

As we walked along, Becky’s little stream of 
talk flowed evenly as a rill. Everything was full of 
incident. We, my neighbor and myself, found 
pleasure in listening to her. As we passed the 
site of the old school-house, Becky Btopped and 
said: “There stands the old walnut-tree yet, and 
there is the crab-apple, and the wild cherry, and 
the bluff bank above the spring, and there is the 
rock where Tom Wilders cut his forehead, but, 
ah me, the railroad has played the mischief with 
everything 1” 


An old house stood out in a field at the road¬ 
side. Becky said: “I never could go home with¬ 
out stopping to see old Auntie Glenn’s dear old 
cottage,” so we clambered over the high rail 
fence and held up our skirts out of the reach of 
the burdocks, and beggar-burs, and Spanish needles 
that crowded the fence corners, and picked out our 
steps among the weeds and Btones until we stood 
inside the tumble-down log-cabin. Among the 
other reminiscences that came fresh to Becky’s 
mind was that of a wedding, and the bride stood 
there beside the window, and the preacher here by 
the door with both hands leaning on the back of a 
chair, and he looked down and said over the words 
as fast as he could talk, and in his embankment 
he called the groom Phillippian instead of 
Philemon; and then when he sat down he placed 
himself so near the edge of the chair that he 
tipped up one leg in the air before he caught 
himself. And at night they had a dance, and 
when the bride took ofl her slippers all the girls 
stood in a huddle, and when she threw it it fell on 
Mary Barton’s shoulder, and they knew that Mary 
would be married first, though no fellow was pay¬ 
ing ’tentions to her. And it came about sure 
enough that Mary married the little, red-headed 
school-master who taught one term in Birch 
Hollow and boarded at her uncle’s, and at that 
time Mary hadn’t mor’n said, “how de do” to 
the gentleman. They had met at singing-schools, 
but he always sat among the bass singers and she 
at the other end of the school-house among the 
trebles. 

And thus Becky ran on, every object giving her 
a text. Why it was quite like reading a story, 
quite like an old man’s soliloquy as he Rat out in 
the sunshine mumbling over the old-time incidents 
of all his past life. And we kept close beside 
Becky, and said: “Well I declare 1” and, “Really!” 
and, “Did I ever!” 

When she walked up the Bhaky stairs and her 
black hat caught films and cobwebs that covered 
it like a veil, we followed after. Her cotton¬ 
gloved hand clutched mine, as she whispered: 
“It was in that corner the mother died. Pll 
never, never forget that night! It was summer 
time, and a storm rose slowly in the west, and got 
blacker and blacker, and ’long about the turn of the 
night she fell asleep, though her eyes kept openin’ 
every little bit, but we could see that she was 
easier. About the time the storm broke, death 
came. Oh, it was terrible! The winds blowed 
furiously, and the trees just lashed themselves, and 
the thunder roared, and the lightning blazed, 
while inside the house the family was givin* way 
to their sorrow. There was old man Glenn, and 
Jim, and Lucy, and the two little boys, and Borne 
of the neighbors was try in’ to comfort them and 
consolin’ them with pious talk, but it did no good. 
Just as she was givin’ up the ghost a peal of 
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thunder shook the house till it rocked, and that 
made her open her black eyes their very widest, 
and strange as it may seem we could not close 
them after she way gone. For my part I did not 
think queer of it, but old Mis.-Storer shook her 
head and signified that it meant something.” 

Here Becky puckered her mouth and folded 
her hands, and walked to the window to look out 
I followed after and eat down on a nail-keg a-near, 
and said: “Had Mis. Storer any superstitious 
whims or notions about the woman’s eyes keeping 
open after she was dead ? Seems to me it was 
owing to a contraction of the muscles of the eye¬ 
lids, nothing more.” 

“Well,” said Becky, cc it’s not for the like of 
me to be telling tales of the dead and gone, 
specially them that never harmed me or mine, but 
old Mis. Storer had known Katy Glenn when she 
was Katy Sloan, and she said a prettier, fresher, 
sweeter girl no one in the valley ever looked upon. 
When Katy was about seventeen years old she 
worked at the tavern in the village nearest her 
home, and among the boarders there was a hand¬ 
some young fellow who was reading medicine. It 
all came about somehow that he and Katy were 
engaged, and his people objected to the match, 
because she was a tavern-girl, and they laid plans 
to break the engagement. It was pitiful no doubt, 
and in the end he went away to Virginia, and the 
poor girl was left—a mother but not a wife. Her 
family did not want the child, and they persuaded 
her to give it away to the miller’s wife who had 
just lost hers by scarlet-fever. She did so, the 
little, toddling mite not quite one year old, run¬ 
ning everywhere as nimble as a ground sparrow, 
and the second day after it was taken to its new 
home, it ran into the mill-race and was drowned. 
Katy’s grief was powerful, you could have heard 
her screpm half a mile as she stood holding the 
dripping little corpse in her arms. Everybody 
pitied tiie girl, and were mad enough at all those 
who had wronged her to hang them on the nearest 
trees. Well, for six nights Katy never closed an 
eye in sleep; she just lay and moaned-like, and 
held her hands on her forehead and over her eyes 
to shut out the sight of her dead baby. AH they 
could do they couldn’t close the eyelids of that 
poor little cSrpsel If they pressed them down 
and laid pennies on them, they would slowly 
shove off; and the strange, staring eyes look right 
at a body as though they were begging a favor or 
pleading for pity. People thought it was the 
sorrowful eyes wide open that haunted Katy. 
You see she took all the blame on herself. She 
said if she had kept it, had stuck to the little 
thing through thick and thin. It would V been 
better for her, and it might ’a’ lived and led a 
useful life, and been a blessing to her and to the 
world. She fretted powerfully, and used to sit 
beside its grave and go on at a fearful rate. And 


though she married Zekel Glenn and lived to 
raise a nice family, the old sorrow never left her, 
and when Bhe died and her eyes refused to shut 
like, some of the old neighbors said It was a judg¬ 
ment on her for giving away the baby; that it was 
a sort of a reminder, though for my part I think 
it was neither one nor the other; that it just 
happened so. Might ’a’ been because of the 
storm, and that she heard it and it gave her a 
sudden surprise or scare, just as the soul was part¬ 
ing from the body as you may say. No,” said 
Becky, “ I don’t go much on these queer supersti¬ 
tious notions that some folks have.” 

And here while I looked up at the cobwebby- 
rafters to which stuck bits of twiggy birds’-nests, 
glued together so compactly, and took note of the 
dried herbs, and the yellow-jackets’ gray old 
domiciles, and thought of that time when the 
storm at midnight rocked the poor little cabin 
while the awful mystery of death and its revela¬ 
tions reigned within these humble walls, Becky 
sighed and ran the wide hem of her calico apron 
in a stripping way through her fingers—just like 
a little embarrassed girl. She acted just as if she 
had something to say, and was feeling her way to 
see if it was proper to do so. I understood by in¬ 
tuitiveness, as it were. There was something of a 
confiding nature that the poor old girl wanted to 
say; I was not mistaken, we women can divine 
this in a minute’s time, so, as old Tim Lynch used 
to say, “ 1 used soothering means,” to draw out 
the revelation. I said : “ Well—well—we all see 
a great many changes in this life of ours; some 
see a good many trials while others appear to 
slide along easily with never a trouble at all, but 
in the end one is about as well off as another,” 
and here I sighed, and picked carelessly at the 
splinters in the rough window sill. 

This little speech had the desired effect. Becky 
leaned over with her elbows on her knees, and 
said; “ Zekel Glenn used to have a cousin who 
made his home among his relatives about here, 
Ephraim, by name ; he used to pay some ’tentions 
to me when I was a girl, and I don’t know hut I 
might have had him only for mother. You see 
she was always so picky about little things. 
Ephraim was a fiddler, oDe of the best fiddlers I 
ever heard, and mother said no fiddler ever 
amounted to anything. Why, if he worked 
through the daytime and could do a job of fid¬ 
dling at night and make something extra, I should 
call that good management! I never had any 
trouble with mammy only about that one beau of 
mine. She fairly hated him. Why she got so she 
didn’t speak to him or notice him at all, and one 
time when she stuck a fork over the door-latch to 
keep him out, it was more than he could stand, 
and he never came back again. Why, Buzilla, I 
took to my bed on the head of it, and I didn’t eat 
a mouthful for mor’n a fortnight! I didn’t want 
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to see anybody, or talk to anybody, or nothing. I 
just laid and looked at the chinkin’ in the wall, 
day after day. Folks thought it was ray old com¬ 
plaint ailed me, but it was nothing only I was 
broken-hearted I Law me, it was as bad as sick¬ 
ness!” and here Becky shook her head mourn¬ 
fully. 

“What became of him?” I asked, interested 
and amused. 

“Married Mary Jane Billings and moved out to 
the Reserve. I did hear that some of his family 
had the milk sickness, but that’s all I know of 
them. After mammy died, I went West with 
sister Joanna, but I never took a notion to any one 
else, with a view to matrimony. One old fellow, 
a widower with five children, talked round as 
though he’d a liking for me, but he never told me 
face to face. It’s all the same if he had ; Ephraim’s 
image fills my heart. I don’t want to mitrry 
nobody. PoOr mammy, I forgive her; she meant 
it for the best, I suppose.” 

“Oh, well,” I said, rising and shaking the 
wrinkles out of my second-best alpaca, “ maybe 
it was for the better, and you may live to thank 
your Btars that you did not marry in your girl¬ 
hood. I think a single life is full of enjoyment; 
one has such a fine chance for doing good. You 
can go and come when you please, and there is no 
one to Bay, 1 do this,’ or * do that,’ or ‘ madam, you 
must obey me.’ ” 

At this we both laughed, and gathering up our 
skirts, we crept down the dusty stairway, stooping, 
so as to avoid bumping our heads on the low 
timbers and joists. Yes, yes, the old house was 
full of stories; it was like an old, smoky book in 
a smoky binding, falling into tatters ! 

The neighbor who had gone into the old house 
with us was leaning over the bars conversing with 
an elderly woman in a buggy at the roadside. She 
said to the woman as she drove off: “ Well, you 
and your old man come over, then, on Sunday, 
and bring Eph with you. Tell him I’ll be as 
glad to see him as though he was one of my 
brothers.” 

“Well, P1I do so,” said the woman in the 
buggy* and she jerked the lines and drove off bo 
fast that the empty butter and lard crocks in the 
back of the buggy fairly danced and jingled. 

“Now let us go to the graveyard next,” said 
Becky, slipping her arm into mine. 

“Did you everl” said the neighbor, Mrs. Ben¬ 
nett. “How lucky for you old acquaintances! 
Why we’ll have to get up a picnic, I guess. She’s 
just telling me that Ephraim Taft came yesterday 
on a visit, and that his wife is dead, and his last 
daughter is married, and he’s left alone without 
even a housekeeper. Oh, PI1 be so glad to see 
Eph, as we always called him. You mind him, 
Becky ?” 

Here Becky’s fingers tightened on my poor arm, 


and pinched me bo I really did think I’d have to 
cry out “Enough!” 

The woman continued: “Oh, he could play 
1 Money musk’ and the * Devil’s Dream’ like witch- 
work ! Seems to me if I’d hear him play them 
again I’d forget my years and my standing in the 
church, and go a-prancing and a-waltzing over the 
floor. Mrs. Britt says he struck out this morning 
to see the old landmarks and visit all the old 
places. Dear me, I mean to kill the fattest old 
hen in the yard, and I’ll get all of you old 
acquaintances together, and won’t we have a 
time!” 

I pinched dear old Becky till she caught her 
breath, but neither of us breathed a word, only I 
said : “ O Mrs. Bennett, you are one of the kindest, 
best, jolliest women that ever was, and please don’t 
forget to invite me to your party. I’m a marriage¬ 
able woman, and your old boy Ephraim is left 
alone without a housekeeper, and who knows what 
might come to pass I” 

We three went into the graveyard and paused 
under the big hickory-tree where stood the gray 
old frame of the bier on which coffins were car¬ 
ried. We looked around. There, under the 
willow, lay the Martin family; there by the stile 
the Taylors; there, next the Livingston monu¬ 
ment, was buried all the Stuarts, from the old 
judge down to Ella’s baby; and there, where the 
wild roses tangled aud clambered like net-work, 
Blept dear old pastor Rockaway and his blessed 
wife Esther Ann ; and here, where the sod was so 
smooth, and compact, and sweetly Bhorn, and 
tended, was the grave of the little Newtons who 
were drowned. We walked slowly along the 
gravel walk down to the end of the yard, where 
lay the old neighbors who first settled in Cedar 
Valley; they were all buried close together, as 
they had lived, peaceful and in good friendship 
all their lives. The lot occupied by the Glenn 
family was surrounded by a dense privet hedge. 
We parted the glossy leaves and entered. We 
stepped back. We intruded. A fine-looking man, 
a little past middle age, was sitting on one of the 
low-lying slabs, his back turned toward us. We 
attempted to retreat, when his eye caught a view 
of the face of Mrs. Bennett, and the two, with ex¬ 
clamations of delight, shook hands most cor¬ 
dially. 

“Dear old Eph !” ahe said, patting his shoulder. 
“I am so glad to see you ! I just heard of your 
arrival, and was planning how to get all the old 
boys and girls of 1848 together at my house. Say, 
you mind Becky, d ?n’t you, Eph—Becky Good¬ 
man? I believe you will remember her.” 

And their two good right hands crossed palms, 
and they looked into each other’s faces with eyes 
sharpened by olden memories, and they shook 
and shook; and then when Becky modestly en¬ 
deavored to let go his hand, it wouldn’t loosen its 
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clasp, but shook as though it meant dead earnest¬ 
ness. 

Then I said: u Mrs. Bennett, did you see that 
new monument of John Crawford’s? It is so 
modest and unpretending, I want you to see it.” 

And we turned our backs on the twain, just met 
after long, long years,* and went to see the beautiful 
pinky*gray marble at the other side of the yard. 
And Becky sat down beside Ephraim on the great 
stone slab behind the green, glossy curtain of 
privet leaves; and the poor dears began, away 
back at that time when ugly mammy stuck a fork 
over the door-latch to debar the entrance of the 
gay young fiddler, and they talked on and on, and 
dinner waited in two or three homes for them, and 
wasn’t eaten for dinner at all, because they didn’t 
remember that it was customary for people to eat 
at noon. They were not hungry. They fared on 
food that nourished both soul and body as they sat 
there among the graves, oblivious to everything 
but themselves. 

It was almost twilight when they parted, Becky 
and Ephraim, at the gate under the locust-trees at 
the’ home where she was visiting. And even there 
they lingered, and when they shook hands they 
shook long and tenderly, and both their faces were 
radiant, as though the dawn of a newer and a 
better day was breaking. 

The next morning a tilting carriage stood at the 
gate, and impatient steeds champed the bits and 
pawed the green turf. The twain went out riding 
together. Ephraim made a cheerful widower, the 
folks said, and a merrier old maid than Becky 
they lmd not seen for many a day. And so they 
rode, and walked, and talked for a week or more, 
and then when neighbor Bennett invited us all to 
her house, one Thursday afternoon, the minister 
was invited, too; and the occasion was no common 
one, eitljer, for Ephraim and Becky joined hands ? 
and henceforth through life they will walk to¬ 
gether, one in heart. 

And so it came about that patient waiting was 
no loss to Becky, and that after all the years gone 
by she became the bride of the attractive young 
fiddler, and will adorn his home and comfort Ills 
life, and be to him companion, and counselor and 
friend. Koselea Rice. 
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DOCTORS’ BILLS. 

A PHYSICIAN gives the following amusing 
experience with a patient: 

I was called at midnight to visit a gentle¬ 
man who had just returned from a late dinner, 
where he had succeeded, by hasty eating, in lodging 
a large fish-bone in his throat. I provided myself 
with an emetic, a pair of (esophagus forceps, and 
other paraphernalia designed to give him relief, 
and hurriedly repaired to his room. I found him 
pacing up and down the floor with a look of 
intense distress and anxiety, occasionally running 
his fingers down his throat and gagging. He told 
me, in tones of despair, that he thought it was all 
up with him, but begged me, if the least glimmer 
of hope remained, to proceed at once in my efforts 
to relieve him. He extravagantly declared, in 
the generosity of spirit begot by the vividness of 
his fears, that he would give a million dollars to 
have that fish-bone removed. I assured him that 
such cases were frequent, and ordinarily not 
attended with much danger, before proceeding to 
carry out measures for relief. His fears under¬ 
went some diminution on the strength of this, and 
he then declared that fifty thousand dollars would 
no more than repay tire skill and art required to 
extricate the unwelcome intruder. I smiled, and 
proceeded to introduce the forceps, but after 
several attempts failed to grasp the bone. His 
fears again induced him to mention a fabulous 
sum as the meed of the service that would expel 
the object of his terrors. I then gave him the 
emetic, its depressing effect causing his generosity 
to rise again, barometric-like, to a very high 
pressure. In a little while the emetic disbur¬ 
dened him of the greater part of his dinner, and 
with it up came the fish-bone. He gave a sigh 
and a look of relief, and solemnly looking toward 
me, said: 11 Doctor, I wouldn’t have that thing in 
my throat again for five dollars!” 

My fee eventually resolved itself into the 11 valu¬ 
able experience” that the occasion afforded me. 
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EUNICE. 

E UNICE EDMONDS came out on the little, 
back porch, and stood for a moment with her 
hands clasped in mute ecstasy. The lovely, 
June morning, with its swaying winds, rapturous 
bird-songs and the soft greenness like a fresh- 
fallen robe on vale and hill, stirred her heart to 
music for which she had no words. She sank 
down on a little, rude bench, and the quiet, gray 
eyes brimmed with tears. The whole air was full 
of melody and balm. Even the busy whir of the 
noisy mill had a suggestiveness of faint fragrance 
which old forest trees give out from their hearts 
when rudely sawn asunder. It recalled her, how¬ 
ever, to things of every-day life again, and her 
trouble came fresh to the surface, as she ex¬ 
claimed: “Oh, dear I "What shall we eat? I 
believe it is a more perplexing question than the 
* wherewith shall we be clothed,’ if I am a woman. 
Five hungry men and nothing to feed them with!” 
“There will be enough by and by,” she said again, 
after a moment, running her eye over the garden. 
“Corn, tomatoes, peas, beans; but the thingsof to¬ 
morrow suflice not for to-day,” with a comical 
look of despair. 

There were four girls of them, thrown suddenly 
upon their own resources, with nothing in the 
world to call their own but this little, gray house 
with its wide, old-fashioned garden. But as Nora 
had said, “They couldn’t eat the house,” so each 
one began to employ whatever talent she possessed 
for the old time-honored purpose of “making a 
living.” Eunice took the hands from the mill to 
board for her share, and though it brought in 
more ready money than all the rest put together, 
she sometimes grew very weary of it. It seemed 
to her the hottest, hardest work in the world when 
the long, summer days came on. It was the only 
thing she could do, however, not being a genius. 

Nora painted beautiful pictures which they were 
all sure needed only to become known in order to 
make her at once famous. She was working hard 
now to finish a picture for the Academy of Design. 

Alice wrote easily and well, and hoped to 
become distinguished in the wide field of author¬ 
ship. The only trouble was that it took so long 
to earn anything. But with faith in themselves, 
each other, *ud a glowing future, they were all 
willing to work and wait. Maud’s music scholars 
and Eunice’s mill-men furnishing the means where¬ 
by they could afford to do it. 

Maud was the beauty of the family, with her 
long, silken hair and shy, violet eyes. The rest 
were only tolerably good-looking. Eunice was 
the restless one, but the others never guessed it. 
She did not love her work as they did; there' 
seemed nothing to strive for, nothing to attain, 
only the same dull, unvarying round day after day. 
She drew in long breaths of dewy fragrance out 
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here (his morning, shutting her eyes to rest her 
heart and gain new patience. It had been a trick 
of hers from her childhood. She went in presently, 
warned by a hissing sound in the kitchen that 
there might be unpleasant consequences if fihe 
stayed longer, and took up the burden again which 
she had dropped for a moment. The day grew 
very hot, the work was like a tangled skein, and 
Eunice found it very hard to keep her patience. 
Maud called out as she rode past the door behind 
Harvey Howard’s blooded hays that she should 
not be back in time for dinner—Eunice might 
save her some—and Eunice nodded and smiled a 
reply, but afterward a little root of bitterness 
thrust itself up in that gentle heart, only to be 
fiercely crushed out. Why should not Maud take 
all the good things since they came to her, and 
why should not she, Eunice, let them go since 
they came not to her? Nevertheless a sore un¬ 
rest brooded in the girl’s heart all day long. She 
went out at night into the little garden arbor, and 
sat there alone in the dusk with the crickets and 
the fireflies. The mill-whir had ceased; the frogs 
were droning over behind the hill. Perhaps it was 
good even to be a frog in Cod’s world. He had 
put her, a human soul, here, or had let her he put 
here—was it for nothing at all? What if she 
should put into the work which her hands found to 
do all the earnestness and enthusiasm which Nora 
and Alice gave to theirs? Might she not make a 
little season of rest and refreshment for the tired 
ones, whence they might carry cheer and encour¬ 
agement, though they never knew what influence 
had helped them, or whose hand had wrought the 
comfort for them? Was it not all the Father’s 
work? She had fretted, she told herself, because 
her work was hot and hard. Men toiled all day 
at furnaces and women in close, hot factories. 

“The future ahall try to alone for the past,” she 
said, earnestly. 

A faint purple was all that was left of the royal 
splendor of sunset, the drowsy winds were heavy 
with fragrance, and here and there a star came out 
in the blue above. 

“The sky is full of stars even when we see them 
not,” said Eunice, restfully, the twilight hush 
creeping into her heart and stilling its pain and 
unrest , 

It seemed easy now to be brave and self-forgetful. 
To-morrow she would be weary-footed, hungry- 
hearted again. 

She went in to find the girls gathered on the 
east porch as usual these summer evenings. 

“ Well,” Nora was saying, as she snapped a 
stem from the wisteria that climbed above her 
head, ‘‘if I do succeed, girls, I shall win fame and 
fortune for us all.” 

“ I think the shortest road to success is to marry 
a man rich and famous. I believe 1*11 try it,” said 
Maud. 


“Take care, Maud, Phil Lansing is neither 
rich nor famous, and never will he,” warned 
Nora. 

“ Phil would make a splendid brother, though,” 
said Alice ; “he seems like one of us already. X 
can read his future as plainly as if marked by the 
stars. He will settle down into a stout, comfort¬ 
able, country doctor, easy, good-natured, the idol 
of the neighborhood, honored alike by rich and 
poor, but be will neither by rich nor famous.” 

“Harvey Howard is both,” said Nora, “and 
I rather think it is a good thing for you, Maud, 
that his orphan niece is musically inclined.” 

“For shame, Nora Edmonds!” cried Maud, in 
indignant remonstrance; “to talk like that! I 
hate to hear girls talk as if they had only to reach 
out their hand and pick up a man as one would 
pick up an apple.” 

“I have only spoken the truth,” said practical 
Nora, maintaining her ground. “I do think it 
would be splendid, and I don’t believe you would 
have to try very hard ; these frequent rides look as 
though they meant something.” 

Eunice listened with a sharp, little pang. How 
blind she had been! A thousand little instances, 
unnoticed before, forced conviction upon her so 
suddenly that it almost took her breath. 

They went up after a little, to the low, wide 
room, under the eaves, which they all shared 
together, and Maud lay awake a long time in the 
solemn splendor of the moonlight, wondering 
whether Harvey Howard really loved her, and re¬ 
calling looks and tones which were all too tender 
for a friend. And Eunice lay awake longer still 
trying to realize this new truth so suddenly brought 
to her notice. 

Poor child! there would be many to-morrows 
in which to learn these things. 

She turned her thoughts, at last, with a little 
sigh of relief, to her work on the morrow. At 
least she had something to strive for now. It 
would help her to bear, perhaps. 

Next morning, after the breakfast work was out 
of the way, she set about carrying out her ideas. 

“ Developing the {esthetic side of housework,” 
she said to herself, cheerily. 

All the forenoon she wrought zealously. Every 
suggestion of coolness and rest which was within 
her power was faithfully carried out. Dinner 
time came just as she finished, and she hurried 
about the preparation of the meal. It must not be 
late. The men ate first and Eunice waited upon 
them. They sat down to the table in their shirt¬ 
sleeves; ate with their knives, and sometimes had 
their fun, which was coarse without being bad. 
She had always shrunk from them and dreaded 
this part of her work especially, but to-day, 
having given particular attention to each one’s 
tastes, she utterly forgot herself in her desire to 
give them a bit of real rest between the working 
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hours of the busy day. They noticed the difference 
and commented upon it in their own way when 
she left them alone for a moment. 

“I say, now, don’t it look kind o’ pert and pretty- 
like?” said one, leaning back in his chair and 
gazing around. “She’s been fixin’ up,” with a 
nod of his head toward the door through which 
Eunice had disappeared. 

“She’s handy,” said another. 

“I declare, boys, this rests a feller, don’t it?” 
asked a third. 

They would have liked Eunice to know that 
they appreciated her efforts to make it pleasant 
for them, but not one of them had sufficient 
courage to tell her so. 

“Some of us orter thanked her,” said Ik 
Sanders, as they went back to the mill. “I tried 
to say somethin’, but my tongue stuck to the roof 
o’ my mouth, and my heart pounded so I couldn’t 
think o’ nothin’.” 

The laugh went round, but they all owned to a 
feeling of the same sort. 

Eunice cleared away the plates, brushed the 
table and arranged it daintily for the girls. This 
also was part of her new idea. She did wonder, 
with a little heart-thrill, whether they would 
notice the difference, and then she told herself 
that it was no matter whether they did or not— 
they couldn’t help being rested. 

“O Nixie 1” cried Nora, at the first glimpse, 
“ how perfectly lovely 1” 

The shades were turned so as to shut out the 
noonday glare, filling the room with a soft, sub¬ 
dued light. Vines were everywhere; creeping 
out from behind pictures, drooping from graceful 
little vases, climbing up beside the windows. On 
a bracket beneath the looking-glass a fuchsia 
drooped its dainty bells, and on a little corner 
stand an oblong tray thickly packed with moss held 
garden flowers. There were geraniums in the 
windows and a delicate vase of roses on the table. 
The north door that opened out on the broad, old 
door-stone was half open, showing the soft, thick 
grass witli its sprinkling shadows. 

“It is a picture, a poem,” said Alice, enthu¬ 
siastically. 

Maud, tired with her long, dusty walk—for 
Harvey Howard was out of town and Phil 
Lansing, in his low, easy carriage, had passed her 
with a cool bow—said nothing, but she gave 
Eunice a look which spoke as eloquently as 
words. 

Eunice forgot her weariness, and the time and 
trouble all this bad cost her as she enjoyed their 
pleasure. 

“It had been worth while,” she said, inwardly, 

“This has been a dreadful forenoon,” sighed 
Nora, “it has been nothing but do and undo all 
the time.” 

“If one need only work when one had an in¬ 


spiration!” said Alice, “one could do such grand 
work,” 

“ Necessity makes inspiration sometimes,” said 
Eunice, quietly; ‘‘ many a good thing would have 
been lost to the world, but for the pressing need 
that drove some one to the work.” 

“These cream-puffs, for instance,” laughed 
Nora. “They are too delicious for anything. I 
feel just fit to go out there and lie down in the 
clover and let the bobolinks sing me to sleep.” 

“If one only might!” said Alice, with a long¬ 
ing look toward the big elm. 

When the girls had gone back to their work in 
the little drawing-room, Maud came around from 
her place at the table, and putting both arms 
around Eunice, kissed her twice. 

“You always rest roe, Euna,” she said, “and 
just now I'm tired,” with a droop of her head on 
Euna’s shoulder. 

Eunice kissed her lovingly and silently. The 
tenderest words sometimes hurt more than they 
help. 

Maud’s trouble was one which no one could 
help her bear, and she knew it. She had liked 
Phil Lansing better than she knew; judging by 
her feelings for the past few hours she wondered 
if she had not even loved him, and his coolness 
hurt her sorely. Was he angry because she went 
with young Howard? He had hardly a right to 
be, since he bad never even told her lie loved her. 
She guessed dimly at his reason. He was poor 
and too proud to stand in her way. If Harvey 
Howard could win her, let him. 

Could he? The future only held the answer. 
As for Eunice, Harvey Howard was her hero, 
worshiped from afar in her most secret heart. 
He was her knight—a Sir Lancelot among his 
fellows—and sheread over and over again the story 
of Elaine with a tender, half-regretful self-pity. 
It was as impossible be should ever care for her. 
Unconsciously she nursed her pain, and went 
about with a dumb, half-hopeless misery sitting in 
her heart like a skeleton at a feast. 

To be sure she knew him but a very little, but 
what girl waits to become thoroughly acquainted 
with her hero before she exalts him Into an idol, 
and constitutes herself his humblest devotee. 

All this wore upon the girl as the summer went 
on. She was trying to kill her love—for so she 
named it—instead of letting it alone to die peace¬ 
ably by itself. But love thrives upon persecution 
and grows tenfold stronger. Neither tears nor 
prayers ever yet conquered a woman’s heart. She 
grew pale and thin. Nora sliook her head and 
insisted that she was working too hard, and should 
give up some of the hands. . 

Eunice smilingly resisted. She was not hurting 
herself—work was good for her. 

It would have been easier and pleasanter, how¬ 
ever, if she had known how the men had come to 
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enjoy their meals and the influence her self-forget¬ 
ful toil was having upon them. As it was she 
hoped for nothing, looked for no reward. 

Of late there had been a new hand at the mill. 
A youngish fellow with loose, light hair, pale 
blue eyes and a freckled face. His hands and feet 
were large and seemed to be always in his way, 
there was a slight stoop in his shoulders and a 
slouch in his gait. He had a way of shrinking 
suddenly if any one spoke to him as if he had 
been struck. 

It was pathetic to see the mute wonder and sur¬ 
prise in liis face the first time he came into 
Eunice’s pretty little dining-room. The girl her¬ 
self was a vision to him, evidently, in her simple 
print dress, with its dainty ruffles at throat and 
wrists, and the knot of blue ribbon in the brown i 
hair and at the neck. She had another and cooler | 
dress for work, but she slipped this on when the | 
meal was ready. She liked to look nice for them. 

“Only rough mill-hands!” Alice remonstrated, 
one day. “ What does possess you to take so much 
trouble?” 

But Eunice only smiled a little, and said: "Even 
a rough mill-hand may be a gentleman, Alice,” 

“They seldom are,” retorted Alice. 

“Perhaps no one ever took the trouble to make 
them believe it was possible,” answered Eunice, 
again. 

“Mack,” as the men called him, never took his 
eyes off the girl’s face till she happened to glance 
up. Then lie dropped them instantly, his lips 
trembling and a slow color creeping up into his 
cheek. 

Ik Sanders rallied him a little that afternoon. 
Only a little, for they all had an impression that the 
girl “up at the house” would not think it manly 
or honorable. 

Eunice was “building better than she knew” 
into these rough lives. 

“ What struck you at noon, Mack ? You looked 
as though you was seein’ a ghost.” 

“ Don’t, boys,” he said, huskily, throwing up his 
hand, “you don’t know what my life’s b’en. She 
looked a’most like an angel dropped out o’ the 
clouds. You wouldn’t wonder if you’d a’ b’en 
through all I have. It don’t seem as if she 
done all that fur us,” he said, after a breath, “I 
guess tliar must V b’en suthin 1 else.” 

“ Thar’s where you’ve guessed wrong, my boy,” 
Baid Joe Wetherell, triumphantly, “she does all 
that fur us ev’ry day.” 

As the days passed on, Kent Mackay changed 
wonderfully. The stooping form straightened; 
the shrinking went out of his manner; he learned 
to look you in the face like a man. Years 
afterward he UBed to say that Eunice Edmonds 
made another man of him. 

Eunice had no idea of the influence she was ex¬ 
erting in the direction where influence tells so 


strongly. She loved her work for its own sake 
now, and found that she had an aim and ambition 
aH well as the rest. The swift-footed days had 
dulled her pain somewhat. At least Bh eh ad grown 
used to bearing it. 

Again she sat down on the little rustic seat in the 
garden. It was September now, the summer days 
were gone forever. She had come down here to 
fight a last bitter battle with herself, to look 
reality in the face and gather strength and courage 
to bear it. For last night Maud had told her, 
with smiles and blushes, that Harvey Howard 
would be her brother some day. 

“And you don’t know how good and kind he Is, 
Euna; so interested in all you girls, and ready to 
do anything to help you.” 

“'What of Phil?” questioned Eunice. 

“Well, Euna, to tell the truth, I did feel dread¬ 
fully for awhile. We had been such good friends, 
and he was bo much like one of us that I missed 
him sorely. But I just made up my mind that if 
he was going to hold off like that, I wouldn’t run 
after him. And now—well, you see, Harvey is 
the best fellow in the world, and when I told him 
that I had almost loved Phil, he said that Phil 
was a good fellow and worth half a dozen such as 
he, but he was much obliged to him for keeping 
away, and—and—a lot more nonsense about me,” 
answered Maud, casting down her eyes and look¬ 
ing more charming than ever. 

There was no bitterness in the kiss Eunice gave 
her, saying that she believed Harvey Howard 
was worthy of her, and hoped she would be happy, 
but to-day, with its discussions and plans for the 
future, had been almost more than she could bear. 

Nora was jubilant, Alice triumphant. Maud 
blissfully happy and Eunice had made her work 
an excuse to keep away from them as much as 
possible. She felt like the one discordant note 
that mars a harmony. 

She sat here now, resting from the day’s hope¬ 
less pain in the dumb endurance which comes 
after the sharp stroke. 

The little back gate which led down to the 
creek, across the bridge to the mill, clicked sharply. 
Eunice raised her head in surprise at this unwel¬ 
come intrusion. 

Kent Mackay stood before her, hat in hand. It 
was a touch of gentle breeding that sat rather 
oddly on the ungainly figure, but it held a hint of 
the hidden forces which were working within. 

“ I’m goin’ away, ma’am,” he said, in answer to 
the girl’s inquiring look, “an’ I couldn’t go with¬ 
out thankin’ you fur the new life you’ve put into 
me, fur the hope and courage you’ve give me.” 

“I? I do not understand.” And Eunice rose, 
stirred out of herself by his eager words. 

They stood there and looked at each other—the 
gentle, dainty woman and the rough, strong man. 

His face worked strangely, and when he spoke 
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again it was in a slow, choked voice, growing 
passionate and impetuous as he went on. 

“Ye see, I never had no chance in the world. 
My mother died when I was a little un, and my 
father”—his face darkening—“might V better. 
Nobody believed in me, an’ they all told me I 
should go to th’ bad, an’ I did. I didn’t care. I 
might as well go to ruin as not; thar wasn’t a soul 
as ’u’d hold out a finger to keep me back. But 
Bence I’ve b’en here, you’ve used me like a gentle¬ 
man, an’ you sort o’ made it seem as though I 
could be one if I tried. And I want to Bay that, 
though I’m goin’ away, I sha’n’t furgit it. I’m 
goin’ to be a man, an’ what good ther’ is in me 
shall have a chance to grow. If ye ever pee me 
ag’in, you sha’n’t be ashamed to own me as a 
friend.” 

The girl’s face went down into her hands. The 
surprise and joy coming close upon her bravely- 
borne pain were too mucli for her. Only for a 
moment, and then she lifted her head, her eyes 
shining with a solemn joy through the tears on her 
lashes. 

“I would rather know what you have told me 
to-night, Kent Mackay,” she said, b lowly, “than 
to have had any joy whatever in God’s whole 
earth,” and the memory of her lost happiness was 
fresh in her heart as she spoke. 

All his life long, Kent Mackay would never for¬ 
get that luok on the girl’s face—the wide eyes full 
of that solemn, shining joy. He fumbled his bat 
awkwardly, his lips working. 

“It’s a good deal to me,” he said at last, his 
voice choking. 

Her next words seemed borne out of her lips in 
spite of herself, for she was shy of speech, this 
little Eunice. 

“ You will not forget Him who will help you to 
a new life.” 

“I’ll try to remember. You’ve made it seem as 
how mebbe He does care,” he said, humbly. 

She held out her hand. “Good-bye; I’m sure 
you will succeed.” 

He took the slender fingers in his broad, rough 
palm for a moment. That touch, too, was a thing 
Kent Mackay would never forget. 

“Good-bye. For your sake I’m goin’ out o’ 
here a different man than when I come, and 
there’s more than me’ll say that same, too.” 

Eunice had her little hour of praise and thanks¬ 
giving and humiliation there alone before Bhe 
went in. It was so much more than she had 
thought to do. It was a good tiling to be shaken 
out of her own life and given a look into another’s. 
*VVas not tiiis better than that Bhe should have had 
her own joy, however sweet and desirable? 

Years afterward a railroad was being laid out 
through a lovely valley. A squad of workmen 
stood by the road waiting for further direction, 


and a little aside the engineer was scanning care¬ 
fully the just completed work. Down the slope 
came a traveling-carriage, from which a lady 
leaned half-breathlessly, her eyes fixed on the dis¬ 
tant hills. 

“See here a minute, Kent!” 

But the engineer did not turn; his eyes were 
fastened on the face before him. He should know 
it among a thousand. 

The name fell on the lady’s ears, and she glanced 
quickly around. 

“Please stop a moment, Phil,” she asked, in 
low, eager tones. 

With a half-amused smile, the gentleman drew 
up his horse. 

She leaned forward and spoke to the man nearest 
her. 

“Iam not mistaken? That gentleman yonder 
is Kent Mackay, is it not?” 

“You’re right there, ma’am; and a fine fellow 
he is, too. The best engineer on the road,” 

But Kent was coining toward them —the tall, 
lithe form, with every trace of the stooping shoul¬ 
ders utterly gone, and the free, swinging step, so 
different from the old slouching walk. The face 
had changed, too. It wore that look of command 
which unconsciously controls men. 

He was beside them now, and had taken the 
hand she held out to him. 

“Kent, my friend,” calling him by the name 
she had always used to herself, “how goes it?” 

“Better and better,” throwing back his shoul¬ 
ders and drawing a deep breath. “I have kept 
fay word ; but it was tough work at first,” shaking 
his head. 

“I knew you would,” her eyes shining upon 
him again with that look he remembered so well. 

“ It was all for you,” he said, a grateful smile in 
the eyes that looked into hers. 

| ‘ "Who is she, Kent?” asked the men, gathering 
around when they were alone once more. 

1 “She is the woman to whom I owe all that I am 
in the world,” answered Kent Mackay, slowly. 

For nearly a quarter of a mile Eunice Lansing 
rode in utter silence. The sight of Kent Mackay 
recalled so vividly the memory of the old pain. 
How little she had guessed the good in store for 
her, drawing a little nearer to her husband and 
slipping her hand through his arm at the thought. 

“What a fine work the years have wrought in 
that man, Philip!” she said at last. “I can 
hardly believe him the same person I knew in 
those old days.” And then she told him the story 
of Kent Mackay. 

“It was like vou, Eunice, my wife,” he said, 
tenderly, as she finished. Marjorie Moore. 
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FELICE: 

A CHRISTMAS STORY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 

C HRISTMAS is coming, and what a glad time 
it will be for the little ones! In thousands 
and thousands of homes, when breaks the 
Christmas morning, there will be sweet surprises, 
and hearts made happy by love-gifts. 

Christmas is coming! You are waiting for it, 
children—waiting and wondering what gifts it 
will bring. 

Shall I tell you, in this waiting-time, a Christ¬ 
mas story? I know one; it is about a little girl 
just nine years old. Her name was Felice, and 
she lived with her old grandmother in a small 
cottage that stood on the roadside, nearly a mile 
away from the village. 

One day, just a week before Christmas, a man 
came riding by. He was closely wrapped in a 
heavy cloak, for the air was cold, and snow lay 
deep on the ground. His face had an unhappy 
look; and he rode along with his head bent for¬ 
ward and drawn down among the fur linings of 
his cloak. 

As this horseman passed the cottgge, he looked 
carelessly at its single small window, and then 
suddenly drew his rein and stopped. What did 
he see? Nothing very wonderful. Only two tiny 
cedar trees, not more than twelve inches high, 
each with gay ornaments, like flowers, on its 
slender branches—purple, and yellow, and scarlet. 

He drew his rein and stopped. For a little 
while he sat gazing at the tiny Christmas trees, 
the hard, unhappy lines going slowly out of his 
face. Then he got down from his horse and went 
into the poor little cottage. 

Felice was all alone, for her grandmother had 
gone to a neighbor’s to get some wool to spin; but 
she was not afraid when the tall man came in, for 
though he had a cold, almost stern face, there was 
something kind in the dark eyes that looked into 
hers. 

“All alone, my little maiden?” he said, as he 
looked around the room. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Felice; and the man 
thought he had never heard a sweeter voice- 
“ Granny’s gone for wool.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid to stay here all by yourself?’ 
asked the man. 

“ Afraid 1” There was a slight tone of wonder 
in the child’s voice. 

“Yes; it’s so still and lonely,” 

“ Granny says, if I think good thoughts, angels 
will come close to me, though I can’t see them; 
and granny knows. I’m not afraid of them, 
sir.” 

Felice looked up into the man’s face and saw it 
soften and change. He could not bear her steady 
gaze, and so turned a little from her. 


“ Won’t you sit down, sir?” said Felice; and the 
stranger took one of the old wooden chairs in the 
room and sat down. 

“So you are going to keep Christmas?” The 
man looked at the two tiny trees in the window, 
and as he did so his eyes rested on two or three 
more standing in a corner, but not dressed like the 
others. “But what do you want with bo many 
trees ?” 

“ O sir, they’re for some of the poor children 
down in the village, who won’t have any of their 
own,” replied Felice. 

The man seemed to catch his breath. A warm 
cob>r came suddenly into his face. He turned 
and gazed for some moments, with a look of 
strange surprise, at Felice. How pure, and sweet, 
and innocent her face was 1 Not a line of self- 
approval there; nothing to show that a thought of 
anything but making the poor village children 
happy had ever crossed her mind. 

“ Did you dress them ?” asked the man, rising 
and going to the window. 

“ Yes, sir; all myself. Granny has to spin.” 

He lifted one of the pots in which a tiny tree 
was planted, and looked at it closely. The little 
rosettes of bright cloth were neatly cut and taste¬ 
fully arranged about the tree; while here and 
there hung a yellow immortelle, or purple ama¬ 
ranth. 

He stood very still for awhile, and then drew a 
long sigh. 

“Is your granny old?” he asked, as he came 
back from the window. 

“ Oh, yes, sir; she’s very old. Her hair is white 
as snow.” 

“ And so poor that she has to spin.” 

“ Yes, sir; all day long.” 

“ How old are you ?” 

“Nine,” she answered. 

“What is your name ?” 

“Felice” 

The man sighed again. After a moment or two 
he drew himself lip, and with a tone of reproof in 
his voice, said : “I think it would be better to help 
your poor old grandmother than to waste time in 
making Christmas trees for idle children, who 
might dress their own.” 

For a moment or two the man's words seemed 
to stun the child. She moved away from him, 
and her eyes had a frightened look. But this soon 
passed ofl; and the peace of a good conscience 
rested on her dear young face. 

“ You don’t know, or you wouldn’t say that,” 
she answered, looking at him steadily. 

He felt the rebuke of her eyes and words. The 
two gazed steadily at each other, but the man’s 
eyes were first to turn away. A feeling that was 
almost reverence for the little maiden, came into 
his heart. She seemed to him more like an angel 
than a child. 
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“Are there many poor children in the village?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, yea, sir! a great many.” What a light! 
what a hopeful interest came into her face! 

“Do you dress trees for them all?” inquired 
the stranger. 

“Oh, no, sir!” 

“Why not?” 

A shadow fell down upon the child's face. 

“Why not?” The man repeated his question. 

“We are poor, granny and I,” the little maiden 
answered, “and it takes money to buy the pots 
and bright cloth. We do all we can.” 

The stranger caught his breath again, like one 
a little scared. Then he bent down, and lifting 
the child gently, kissed her and went away. 

That evening, just as the sun was going down, a 
man brought three boxea and left them at the 
cottage. 

“ Who sent them ?” asked the grandmother. 

But the man only said: “They are for you. 
That is all I know,” and went away. 

When they opened the boxes, what surprise and 
gladness filled their hearts! In one of them were 
a hundred little flower-pots; in another, pieces of 
gay*eolored cloth, gold and silver paper, spangles 
and gilt balls; and in the other meal and bread, 
meat and dried fruit, and a purse containing a 
small sum of money. 

Poor old granny and little Felice cried for very 
gladness of heart. 

What a busy time they had for the next five or 
six days, making little trees out of cedar and pine 
branches, and dressing them up in gay Cli rial mas 
attire for the poor village children 1 

“He’ll come again, granny, I'm sure of it,” 
Felice said, every day, as they worked at their 
pleasant task. 

But she was mistaken. The stranger did not 
come, and Felice, who often went to the gate in 
front of their cottage to gaze up and down the 
road, looked for him in vain. 

At last it was the day before Christmas, and the 
lioor of their cottage was like a flower-garden. 
Every one of the hundred pots had its tiny Christ¬ 
mas tree, that stood up bravely in fine attire. , 

“What shall we do with them all?” asked 
Felice's grandmother, as she stood looking at the 
beautiful display. 

“They are for the poor village children,” 
answered Felice. 

“Oh, yes 1 But there are so many. How shall 
we get them into the village? It would take us 
all day to carry them in; and it’s bitter cold. 
See! the snow is beginning to fall. I don’t know 
what we shall do.” 

And the old white-haired grandmother’s face 
was troubled. 

As they talked in their perplexity, they heard 
outside the sound of wheels, and looking from the 


window, saw the man who had brought the three 
boxea. He came bustling in, rubbing his hands 
to warm them, and saying, as he entered: “Are 
the Christmas trees ready?” 

There was no need of an answer, for he had but 
to look down upon the floor that was as gay and 
beautiful as a flower-bed. 

“Ay I ay I” he said, replying to his own ques¬ 
tion. And then, without a word more, he com¬ 
menced gathering them up and carrying them out. 
It was not long before every Christmas tree was 
in the man’s wagon. After stowing away the last 
armful, the man jumped in and drove ofi without 
so much as saying “good-bye” to Granny and 
Felice, who had stood looking on in a bewildered, 
helpless kind of way, wondering at what they 
saw. 

All day the snow fell, and Christmas Kve closed 
in dark and stormy upon the inmates of the little 
cottage. But the fire burned cheerily on their 
hearth, and their souls were full of peace; for, 
though they should not see it, they were sure that 
a hundred hearts would be made glad through the 
work of their hands. Sweet was their sleep that 
night, and in dreams they heard angel voices sing¬ 
ing, “Peace on earth : good-will to men.” 

What a glorious Christmas morning was that 
which broke upon the world when next night 
drew aside her dusky curtains 1 Up into the 
clear, blue sky the sun arose, filling the air with 
sparkles like diamond dust, and giving to the 
snowy carpet that covered the earth the sheen of 
fretted silver. 

“ What is that, my child?” asked the grand¬ 
mother. Their breakfast was over and she was at 
her wheel, just beginning to spin. 

Felice looked from the window, and then called 
back in a hurried voice: “A carriage! And 
there’s a lady getting out!” 

Too much surprised to move, Felice and her 
grandmother stood still until the door opened and 
a stately woman came in, accompanied by a servant 
bearing a large bundle. But, with all her stateli¬ 
ness, the woman had a kind face, and her eyes 
were full of a tender interest. 

“And this is little Felice?” she said, smiling 
down upon the wondering child. Then she Btooped 
and kissed her. 

“As you remembered His poor children at 
Christmas time, so our good Father in Heaven has 
put it into our hearts to remember you,” the lady 
added, kissing Felice a second time. 

Then she turned to the old grandmother, who 
was trembling with joy and wonder, and taking 
her thin, brown hand, that was shriveled by age 
and hardened by labor, kissed her on the fore¬ 
head, saying as she did so, in a low, serious voice: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
I these, ye have done it unto me.” 

For a little while all stood in reverent silence. 
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Then the lady said, in a cheery voice, her whole 
manner changing: “ A merry Christmas, my good 
Dame Helderl And a merry Christmas, Felice I 
There’s going to be a gay time among the village 
children, and you are both wanted.” 

At this the servant opened the bundle she 
carried, and the lady took from it a handsome new 
gown, warm underclothing and a woolen cloak for 
the grandmother, and one of the sweetest little 
dresses for Felice you ever saw, with plenty of 
other things to match. 

What a busy, bustling, bewildering time there 
was in the cottage for the next half hour I Both 
Felice and her grandmother thought themselves 
dreaming all the while, and expected every 
moment to wake up. 

Ah soon as they were all ready, and so changed 
that they would not have known themselves, they 
were taken into the carriage and driven away. 

If their surprise was great at all this, It was 
doubled when, after riding for an hour, they found 
themselves entering the wide court-yard of a 
castle. 

As the carriage drew up amid a group that were 
gathered around the castle door, the tall, dark man 
who had stopped at Dame Helder’s cottage came 
out cpiickly, and lifting Felice in his arms, kissed 
her before all the people, and then carried her 
into the castle. 

“I’m sure it’s all a dream,” said Felice in her 
heart, ns she lay with shut eyes in the strong arms 
that held her very tenderly. 

All at once a sound of many voices—children’s 
voices—broke upon her ears. She opened her 
eyes. Was site in fairyland? It must be so, she ; 
thought, for surely nothing on earth could be half 
so gay and beautiful. She was in a large hall, 
hung round with banners and curtains, and decked 
with wreaths and festoons of evergreen. From 
the centre of the hall rose a great Christmas-tree, 
whose top touched the ceiling; and all its branches 
were laden with toys, and fruit, and rich confec¬ 
tions. 

Around the tree, at the bottom, a narrow stand 
had been placed, and on this, sweeping in a circle 
of beauty, stood the hundred little trees that Felice 
and her grandmother had dressed for the village 
children. 

The man—he was lord of the castle, and the 
people iu the village were his tenants—held Felice 
high up in his strong arms, bo that she could see 
all the beautiful things in the hall, and the happy 
children dancing around the Ch net mas-tree. 
When she saw the circle of little trees, she could 
not keep the tears from rolling over her cheeks. 

Then the lord of the castle set her in a crimson 
chair that stood on a platform at the upper end of 
the hall, and called to the children, who came 
running gayly down the floor. But when they 
saw a child beautifully dressed sitting in the 


crimson chair, they grew silent and pressed cloadj 
around her. 

“It is Felice 1” suddenly cried out one of the 
children. 

“Oh, it’s our good Felice I” said another, clap¬ 
ping his hands. 

And “FeliceI” “Felice 1” “Felice 1” rang 
through the hall from a hundred glad voices. 

But all this was too much for the excited child. 
The red flush began to fade out of her sweet face, 
and in its stead there came the pallor of faintness. 
At this moment the lady who had brought her 
from the cottage—she was wife to tlie lord of the 
castle—entered the great hall, and seeing how 
white Felice had grown, caught her up in her 
arms and carried her away to her own chamber. 

Shall I tell you what happened after this? 
Felice did not go down again to the hall, where 
the children of the village spent the happiest 
Christinas they had ever known, and at evening 
went away, each taking some present for the poor 
father and mother at home. She had grown faint 
from excitement, and had to be kept quiet all day. 

What happened next? Oh, well, this is what 
happened. The lord and lady of the castle had 
no children, and had grown selfish and careless of 
their poor tenants in the village. But now that 
the hand of this strangely sweet and gentle child 
had opened a door in their hearts, and taught them 
a lesson of good deeds, love went out toward her 
so strongly that they could not send her back from 
the castle. Every day that she remained there 
she grew lovelier in their eyes and dearer to their 
hearts, and at last one Baid to the other: “ Let he r 
be to us as our own child.” 

And it was answered: ” Let it be bo.” 

And it was so. T. S. Arthur. 
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FROM MY CORNER. 

No. 44. 

When tho twilight shadows gather, 

As night’s sable curtain falls, 

And tho firelight, flickering lower, 

Casts its shadows on tho walla j 

Then I muse o’er days departed, 

And the faces loved ami gone, 

Coino around mo in the gloaming, 

By the powcr'of memory, drawn. 

Tender looks they scorn to give mo. 

Silent word a they speak again, 

Till they slowly fade and vanish, 

Leaving only sad, sweet pain. 

D O any of you, my renders, love this twilight 
hour better than any other? There are 
Borne who find greater charms in the early 
morning, when the day is in its first dawn of beauty, 
when, in summer-time, the song of newly-wakened 
birds greets the ear, and the dew sparkles on grass 
and flowers, and all nature looks fresh and bright. 
Others like best the full glory and brilliancy of 
the sunlight in later hours, or the starry splendor 
of winter nights. All are equally beautiful in 
tneir time anu place, Dnt wtien l wish to think 
quietly, or when sad moods are on me, and it is o 
pleasure to indulge in memories and sad fancies, 
I then give to me, at this season of the year, the 
'quiet hour “in the edge of the dark”—as the 
1 Welsh express it—before the lamps are lighted, or 
the circle gather around for talk, or reading. 
'Tis then that cherished memories come, like 
phantoms gliding down the aisles of time—some 
tilled with a sweetness that makes the heart yearn 
over them with a vain longing for their reality 
once more. Some sad and painful, yet holding a 
fascination that makes ua linger over them, loth 
to turn away. 

There are eyes into which we seem to look, and 
see again the unspoken words which were so dear, 
and the light which made earth brighter for us. 
There are presences which seem so near, so tangi¬ 
ble, we can almost touch them. Then as they fade 
away, what a lonely feeling it leaves. 

But the thoughts are not all Bad ones. There 
are mingled memories of many pleasant things 
during the past year, that bring gleams of light. 
Joyous meetings with friends after long absences; 
words of comfort and counsel from wiser lips, in 
hours when need of them was felt; little visits for 
rest and refreshment, with dear companions, in 
the cool green shades of the country ; and tokens 
of love and sympathy from so many. Thoughts, 
also, of friends found in these latter months, never 
known of before. One in my own State, from 
whom I had a beautiful letter last summer. One 
who sent me bright autumn leaves from Colorado, 
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with cheering, encouraging words. Another who 
tried to help me by writing of a remedy which 
might improve my strength. And two others—a 
mother and son, whose tender Jove for each other 
shows through their letters—have been helping 
me ever since midsummer, to be strong in heart, 
and have courage for my life-work. I thank 
“Minnie Carlton” for her thoughts of me as she 
looks at her pansies I wrote a chaper about those 
dear, human-faced flowers, long ago, ami tried to 
tell what they said to me. I want her still to 
think of me when she “turns to those darker, 
deeper ones,” which remind her of the “faces out 
of which some of the joy of life has gone, hut 
which still wear, on the deep mourning of the 
violet, a rim of gold.” May the flowers ever give 
her thoughts as pure and sweet as those she seut 
us in the October magazine. 

And the dear little teacher, in a “far-off West¬ 
ern village”—I want to peep in at her windows, 
and tell her that I, too, am glad to know of /<er, 
and I would like to talk with her face to face. I 
shall remember her words about us, and hone she 
will long have the enjoyment of reading the Home 
Magazine. 

So through a part of the long evenings, my 
thoughts are employed with all these things, and 
the little rava of brightness gleam across the 
darker shadows made by the many days of sad¬ 
ness. For sail thoughts will fill a greater part of 
the space, when retrospection comes. 

'‘The year is dying, dying! 

And for a world of sweet, dead things. 

These hearts of ours are nghing.” 

Sighs which break into the grand music of nature, 
and spoil its rhythm for us. The years go on, and 
one by one our joys die, and sometimes hope sinks 
in our hearts, and only faith is left to keep us from 
failing utterly. 

“If faith came not, to hold our hand. 

How weary wo should be, 

Wondering along the lonesome strand 


That bounds the narrow sea; 

While one by one, our best beloved 
Pass o’er, dear Lord, to Thee.” 

So many have “passed over” during this year; 
closing their eyes to all the scenes of this life of 
change anil turmoil, and opening them upon a 
blissful eternity. How many, even in the circle 
that is dear to me. As I sit alone to-night I think 
it all over, and think how small the band has 
grown, how few near ties are left to me, while yet 
my young days are hardly over. And I am not 
the only one, by many, who sits alone to-night 
and “longs” for the touch of a vanished hand, 
and the sound of a voice that is still. 

“Only for a little while,” says the preacher. 
“Only a little while,” repeats the friend, tryingto 
comfort. Yes, a little while, compared with the 
happy eternity beyond, but oh ! bo long to hearts 
that grow weary, and eyes that look forward to 
years of earth-life for which they care not, without 
the beloved companionship to which they have 
been used. 

Oh, dying year! what hast thou taken that was 
precious to so many' of earth's children, and which 
no future vears can bring hack! Pitiless render 
of human hearts and human ties, thou mo vest on 
in calm unconsciousness of all, and soon tliou, too, 
wilt be numbered with the past. What comfort 
could we find, at times, were it not for the knowl¬ 
edge that all our days and years are numbered and 
watched over by Him who made them, and for 
His blessed gift of faith, to lead us along the nar¬ 
row way, and hope, to bid us look for hours which 
shall be brighter, and for joys which shall never 
fade. 

“She walks with ua and holds our hand ; 

Her eyes are angel eyes. 

She walks with us aoross the sand— 

Sweet Faith, from out the skies! 

Wearing a rose upon her breast, 

That smells of Paradise.” 

Lichen. 
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HER LIFE IN BLOOM* 

A SEQUEL TO “LENOX DARE.” 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

CHAPTER I. 

“ Grow old along with too! 

The best is yet to bo; 

The last of life for which tho first was made; 

Our times aro in His hand 
Who saith “A whole I planned.” 

Youth shows but half: trust God ; see all, nor bo afraid V* 
Robert Browning. 

OBERT BERESFORR sat writing in his 
library. On his left the oriel-window was 
open, and outside the May morning was 
bursting into vivid green among soft winds, and 
glancing sunlight, and happy singing birds. At 
its heart was a dream of the summer, like the first 
dream of love at the heart of a maiden. 

Some pretty conceit of this sort had Hashed 
across the mind of the occupant of the library as 
he stood for a few minutes drinking in all the fresh 
wonder and beauty of sight and sound before he 
turned from the window and buried himself in a 
heap of business letters that awaited him on the 
table. He smiled a little as he sat down, thinking 
about liis next hour’s work, and how wide of that 
mark went any romancing about May mornings 
and maidens’ hearts; hut he was soon as deeply en¬ 
grossed with his writing as though Robert Beres- 
foril were at bottom neither artist nor poet. 

• It was more than eight years now, since in that 
very room he had faced the great crisis of his 
destiny, and made the choice which henceforth 
had shaped his life. The room itself had, in these 
years, undergone a greater change than its occu¬ 
pant. It had quite lost its character of an artist’s 
studio, although some of the old pictures and 
some precious studies in oils and water-colors still 
held their places on .the walls. But there was 
little now in the cool, gray tones of the room, in 
the carved book-cases, the heavy writing-table and 
the handsome furnishings to suggest the old pic¬ 
turesque effects of light, and shade, and masses of 
gorgeous color. The subtle, bewildering charm of 
the artist’s studio Iiad disappeared in the elegant 
modern library. Its mistress, however, still per¬ 
sisted in calling it a studio.' The name had 
to her husband a half-pleasant, half-pathetic 
association. It was linked with the dearest 
hopes and aspirations of Ills youth: His wife’s 
instinct had never penetrated to the heart of his 
secret. In all these years, Stacey never suspected 
what a price her husband had paid for the ease 
and luxury in which her life was nested. 

Robert Beresford had done Ills work steadily, 
manfully. He had come to be regarded as the in¬ 
spiring brain of his special department of the great 
iron firm. He devoted to it all his best hours, his 

* Copyrighted, by Virginia F. Townsend. 


dearest thoughts, his strongest energies. Other 
prizes may have awaited him in totally different 
fields; but this work had its satisfactions, ample 
enough to make him wonder over them, to often 
question whether they would not have been less 
had nature originally intended him for an artist. 

Josiah Wentworth—the head partner, on whom 
these last years had been telling heavily—never 
ceased to secretly plume himself on his snapping 
up young Beresford in the nick of time—making 
a capital business-man out of what would have 
been wasted in life-long daudling over his pictures. 

Robert Beresford had entered into business at a 
time when mind and habits were elastic enough to 
take some new bent from the influences about him. 
In certain directions the new sphere had proved 
a great training-school for mind and heart. He 
was beginning to realize this himself as the years 
lengthened their perspective behind him. Part¬ 
ner in the great house whose vast industries and 
wide relations made it a power in the business- 
world, he was brought in contact with all varieties 
of human nature. He learned much which it is 
well for a man to know, hut which no studio can 
ever teach him. 

The firm owned large mining districts in the 
western part of Pennsylvania. Hundreds of 
workmen were employed in the mines and at the 
foundries. Tiie majority were rough, ignorant, 
more or less brutal, their passions easily roused 
into a frenzy of rage and hatred. There were 
crises when it was no easy matter to deal with such 
characters. Those in authority had to be on the 
alert for the first Bigns of mutiny, for riots in the 
mines and rebellion in the workshops. 

It was not long before the senior members of the 
firm discovered that young Beresford had a won¬ 
derful knack in dealing with the hands. Nobody 
could allay a storm of rising passion, could put 
down the beginnings of mutiny with the readi¬ 
ness, the nerve, the tact, that the youngest partner 
displayed. His popularity with the men was 
always more or less a mystery to his associates. 
They thought it was largely due to his handsome 
presence, his grace of manner and a certain happy 
tact in managing his inferiors. 

The brawny-Iimbed, grimy-faced workmen knew 
better. 

“’Tain’t handsome looks, and fine manners, and 
’ily words as could go down with this cliapl” said 
one of their number, a leather-skinned, huge-fisted 
giant, with a beard which glowed like Chaucer’s 
Miller’s, as he addressed a small knot of work¬ 
men banging around the steps of a lager beer shop. 
u But the young bos, when he’s says anything, has 
a way of goin’ to the quick; lie puts the heart right 
into a feller; makes him feel that oleclo’es, and 
rough times, and hard work needn*t keep him 
down in the mind, if he’s jest got the pluck to 
stand up and be a man 1” 
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A deep, gruff chorus of approval followed this 
speech. A dozen clay-pipes were waved in the 
summer evening air scented with vile tobacco. 
The red-bearded, liuge-fisted workman had hit the 
mark where his betters had failed. 

To Robert Beresford the gangs of employees 
were something more than hirelings and machines. 
He could never lose sight of the bond of a com¬ 
mon humanity between himself and the lowest 
and worst of the hands. They, too, were men in 
the midst of life’s sorrows, and struggles, and 
bewilderments—over them, too, arched the sky of 
eternal hope—beneath them, too, waited the green 
earth, with the blessed silence and healing of the 
grave. 

Thoughts like these made young Beresford’s 
strong heart tender when he met the men in his 
office, among the workshops, or in the mines. It 
made his speech kindly and his bearing courteous 
toward them as man to brother man. And the 
swift, sure instincts of the hands taught them tiiat 
he was their friend. They knew it—at limes they 
secretly, half-resented the knowledge. For dis¬ 
content and obstinacy, and all evil moods would 
come to a head sometimes j and the men, spurred 
on by vicious ringleaders would be on the point 
of breaking into open revolt. Then young Beres¬ 
ford had to rIjow the disaffected and mutinous an¬ 
other side of himself—the side of power and fear¬ 
less manhood, of strength and mastery. 

The man who sat writing that May morning in 
his library was the Robert Beresford of old. His 
ideals were a part of himself. In the wear and 
tear of life they had not grown dimmed. If the 
workmen had learned some things from him they 
had taught him others which he never could have 
learned in a finer school. He had seen what noble 
hearts could throb, what beautiful virtues could 
thrive under coarse speech and rugged faces. At 
the mines, in the foundries, men toiled daily who 
would, if need were, have died for him. 

There was a sudden rustic of woman’s garments 
outside, and the next moment a lady stood at the 
side door which opened from the library on the 
piazza. Something arrested her on the threshold, 
for she suddenly stood still, with a lovely light of 
surprise coming into her eyes. Against one of the 
panes of the oriel-window Imng a little oval of 
stained glass; a beautiful bit of medbeval work 
which Robert Beresford had picked up long ago 
in some old castle on the Rhine. The light flashed 
through the stained glass, and fell upon the man’s 
head and made a glory there of violet and gold. 
The soft, tremulous rays quivered among the thick 
locks, and seemed, to the eyes of the woman gazing 
there, a fitting crown for the spirited, beautiful 
head. This had still the grace of its youth, still in 
some subtle, indescribable way suggested Apollo 
and the morning. 

It is a nobler face, although it looks only a little 


older than the one we first met in Cherry Hollows 
Glen. The years have touched it with some finer 
expression, some added strength and manliness, 
but there is little other change, even in the tawny 
brown beard, or in the locks where that wonderful 
aureole is lying. 

The woman, too, standing in the doorway, her 
eyes full of ]>roud, tender light, is not less fair 
than when she stood there in her bridal loveliness. 
No doubt the content at her heart has had its share 
in keeping the light in Stacey Beresford’s eyes, 
the youth in her face. For the .married life of 
this pair hxs neversuffered the terrible disenchant- 
ments that so many wedded lives do. No bitter¬ 
nesses have sprung up, no completer knowledge of 
each other lias slowly eaten out the heart of their 
happiness. Robert Beresford is still in his wife’s 
eyes all and more than the lover of her girlhood. 
To him she is still the maiden of his young man¬ 
hood’s wooing, the one woman, sacred and set 
apart, to be sheltered from every harsh wind of 
life, by his strong arm, in his manly heart. 

No doubt Stacey Beresford was dearer to her 
husband because of all lie had suffered for her. 
It was the good fortune of the pair that thus far 
no dissimilar tastes made at times a chilling sense 
of separateness in their lives. Stacey’s grace, 
beauty and wit still charmed, as they had gone far 
to win, the artist’s nature of her husband. 

The woman stood still in the doorway, and the 
man wrote on in the silence, and the glory of the 
stained glass shone like a nimbus in his hair. 
Stacey Beresford’s thoughts were busy within lier. 
They glanced over her married life, they went far 
back to the day of her young love. She thought 
of all the man sitting there had been toiler, of all 
that was splendid and lovable in him, which his 
wife knew more and better than those who most 
loved and admired him. In the midst of these 
thoughts a new idea struck her. It came so sud¬ 
denly, she seized it so eagerly, that she started a 
little. The man at the table caught the slight 
movement, lie looked up, and saw his wife stand¬ 
ing there, as she had been standing for the last two 
minutes. 

She made a lovely vision in that doorway as she 
had, years before, when the sight of her helped 
him to decide the one great question of liis life. 
She was dressed now for a drive, and her dainty 
hat and her elegant spring costume became her 
exquisitively. 

Before Robert Beresford could speak, his wife 
came up to him. 

“Don’t move, Robert I” she 6aid, hastily. 
“That wonderful light surrounds you like a nim¬ 
bus—it crowns you like a kingl” 

“What in the world are you talking about, 
Stacey ?’* 

“About that light from the stained glass in the 
window. If you could only see the rays quiver- 
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ing and glancing in your hair! They held me 
like a spell on the threshold when I was coming 
in to say good-bye before driving off” 

“ How long had you been standing there, and I 
writing on stupid and oblivious ?” 

“ Less thanJ,wo minutes, I think. Do you want 
to know what I thought, standing there and watch¬ 
ing you with that lovely aureole—a picture and a 
poem—in your hair?” 

“I shall be delighted to know#” 

“That the rays had found the right place— the 
one fitting head to crown I” 

The man laughed gayly to hide some deeper 
feeling. 

“It is lucky for the peace of other husbands 
that their wives would not agree with you, Stacey-” 

“Other husbands I” echoed the lady, half-archly, 
half-contemptuously. “As though the crown and 
flower of them were to be named with you, Robert 
Beresford 1” 

“ If you go on at that rate, Stacey, you will soon 
have to substitute a cap and bells for your crowns 
and aureoles. It isn’t safe to flatter any man in 
that fashion. The whole sex are vain rascals at 
bottom.” 

'With a woman’s quickness, Stacey had her 
answer ready. 

“A vain man never deprecates his wife’s 
praises.” Then she glanced at the loose pile of 
letters on the table. “Are you nearly through 
with those tiresome things, Robert?” she asked. 

He read the wish that was at the bottom of the 
question. 

“Ho, my dear, they will keep me Bteadily at 
work until noon, so it is hopeless for me to think 
of accompanying you. But you will take Phil 
along?” 

“ Oh, yea ; it is his birthday, you remember, and 
he is half wild at the prospect of going into Bos¬ 
ton and having the toy sail-boat I promised 
him.” 

“ I remember my own ambitions at his age, and 
can sympathize with him. But, Stacey, the won¬ 
der all the time is, seeing you stand there, the 
mother of my boy, seven years old. It seems but 
yesterday since I brought you here,” and aa lie 
said these words, Robert Beresford looked at his 
wife with the look that had been there when he 
wooed her. 

The eight brought back the thought which had 
struck her in the doorway. 

“It is Philip’s birthday,” she said, speaking 
with sudden seriousness. “Do you know what 
always comes a month after that, Robert ?” 

“ You must mean the anniversary of our mar¬ 
riage, Stacey?” 

“ Yea, and I want to choose your gift to me this 
time. It flashed across me while I stood watching 
you just now. Will you promise to give me what 
I am going to ask for, Robert?” 


“ How serious you look, Stacey I Wbat is that 
thing 

* That shall not bo my ofFor—not thy asking V V 

She drew a little closer to his side. She laid 
her hand on his. 

“Robert,” she said, “I want you should paint 
me a picture for our next anniversary I” 

“Paint you a picture, Stacey?” repeated the 
man, and something came and went swiftly in his 
face. His wife could have no idea where her light 
words had struck. She went on : “Yes, Robert, 
dear. I have set my heart on this matter. Ho 
other present could have a tenth part of the value 
in my eyes. This I ask for would be a part of 
yourself. Then I do not want you to give up your 
pictures aa you have been doing all these years. 
The man whom I married was an artist 1” 

Did she see something in his eyes at that 
moment that made her add : “I more than half- 
believe he would be one now, if it were not for 
me and the boy 1 To think you never painted 
anything for me in your life, Robert 1” 

As she said these words that old morning in 
Cherry Hollows Glen rase up to him. He had 
not thought of it for years. 

“ I tried to paint you a picture once, Stacey, you 
remember, and what grief it came to!” 

“Oh, yes, and how much it had to do with our 
engagement! Robert, will you promise that 1 
shall have the picture?” 

• Robert Beresford glanced toward the closet 
where for ten years his neglected easel had stood. 
He might have returned to it at times. He had 
not buried himself, heart and soul, in his business. 
He had wide leisures for reading and varied 
studies—leisures of which he made the most. 
But his high sense of honor had always held him 
sternly to the covenant he had made with the 
elder Wentworth. He feared lest, if he plunged 
into the old work, it would prove too intoxicating 
for him. He was a business man ; he dared not 
trust himself with colors and canvases. 

And now it was Stacey—the woman for whose 
sake lie had sacrificed so much—who urged him 
to resume tile old tasks 1 It was not, however, fear 
of himself which made him hesitate before he 
answered. 

“I Bhall be quite busy for the next month, 
Stacey ; I may not be able to flnish anything for 
our anniversary.” 

“Ho matter whether it is finished or not,” re¬ 
joined Stacey, with the air of a charming woman, 
accustomed to have her wishes indulged. “It you 
begin the picture on that day. I shall be quite 
satisfied. Only promise that I shall have it.” 

Robert Beresford looked in hiB wife’s eyes. 
Something tender and solemn in his own awed 
her a little, as lie said: “I promise you, Stacey.” 

At that moment a beautiful child, breathless 
with haste and eagerness, burst into :he room. 
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Chestnut curls clustered thick around the small 
head, and his dancing eyes had his mother’s rare 
violet shade. 

“Papa—mamma,” he panted, “the carriage ie 
at the doorl It is time to go.” 

The parents watched the little, restless figure in 
its fresh suit of gray, surmounted with a bit ol 
Lasse led cap. 

“Come here and tell me where you are going, 
you small rogue I” said his father. 

Tiie boy came over to the man’s side. He lifted 
his eager, grave face to his father’s. 

“It is Philip's birthday,” he said, in his sweet, 
childish treble. “ We are going into Poston to 
buy a sail-boat, so big,” and he stretched his ajrms 
to their widest. 

“And what will you do with the sail-boat 
you get it?” demanded his father. 

What a light broke into the small facel 

“Philip is going to sail all around the world. 
He is going to hunt for lions in the big forests, 
and for camels in the gray deserts. He is going 
to find parrots with green wings and red spots for 
mamma, and a striped zebra and a great white 
elephant for papal” 

The violet eyes danced. It was all real to the 
child. 

“Ah, Philip,” said the father, regarding the 
•child with an expression half-serious, half-amused, 
“at seven every boy is a poet. I should like to 
see with your eyes, to feel with your soul this 
blessed moment. There is a heavy balance"*of 
birthdays on my side. I wonder if that gives me 
.any solid advantage over you ?” 

Philip always treated his father’s philosophizing 
with superb indifference. 

“The ponies are waiting!” he shouted now, as 
he scampered toward the door. 

Stacey turned also, and then her husband rose, 
.seized his cap and followed the two. 

In the drive stood a small phaeton with a couple 
of ponies. They were beautiful little creatures, of 
dark chestnut and slender build. Beresford had 
given them to his wife a year ago. They stood 
now with flashing eves and arching necks, im¬ 
patient to be ofi; yet they answered perfectly to 
every touch of the reins. Their mistress managed 
them admirably. She prided herself on being a 
skilled horsewoman. 

Robert Beresford seated his wife and boy in the 
phaeton, and placed the reins in her hands. Then 
he said: “ I never do this, Stacey, without a lurk¬ 
ing fear lest I am trusting too precious a load to 
these fiery little quadrupeds.” 

“Your fears are nil moonshine, Robert!” an¬ 
swered the lady, lightly. “ My little ponies, 
•though they have plenty of spirit, will never run 
-away with me. I can manage them perfectly.” 

“ As perfectly as you can their master. Now, 
my dear, don't- take revenge an me for that cruel 


witticism, and keep your face and Phil’s out of my 
sight until dinner-time.” 

“And the Bail-boat, papa!” shouted Phil, bob¬ 
bing his curly head forward. 

“And the sail-boat, certainly,” answered his 
father, pulling the small pink ear. 

Stacey laughed gayly, “I shall find my own 
time and way for revenging your wicked Barcasm, 
Robert. Trust a woman for that.” Then, just on 
the point of starting, she grew serious again. She 
looked at her husband with tender eyes. “ I did 
not thank you for your promise in the library ; but 
you have made me the happiest woman in the 
world, Robert,” she said. 

“ Then I am paid for the picture in advance, 
Stacey.” 

With that she pulled the reins. The ponies 
dashed off. Robert Beresford stood and watched 
them as they dashed out of the.drive into the road. 
He saw his boy take off his cap ami wave it to 
him; he saw his wife turn back and smile on him. 
And Robert Beresford always remembered how 
his wife looked with the glow in her cheeks, and 
the gladness in her eyes, as she turned back and 
smiled on him before slfe disappeared among the 
light and dews of the May morning. 

CHAPTER II. 

T HE man did not return at once to his library. 

The delicious air, the bursting loveliness all 
around, drew him like a spell. He sauntered 
among his grounds—ancient grounds, with shady 
walks and far-spreading trees which had sheltered 
several generations of Beresfords. Rustic seats 
and arbors, and green, sloping terraces, and a 
thousand picturesque effects of art and nature, 
pleased the eyes. The owner made it a point to 
keep the grounds and the gray stone mansion, 
which his father had built, in complete order. 
The land was dearer to him now than in the days 
when lie would gladly, for his own part, have re¬ 
linquished every rod of it for liberty* to retire with 
his easel and brushes to some corner where he 
could watch in peace the dreams that haunted 
him grow into life and beauty on his canvases. 

But the spring morning palpitating with fresh 
life all about him, and the talk in the library, had 
stirred some of the old dreams and visions in the 
man’s heart and brain. Robert Beresford, as he 
strolled among his grounds that morning, watched 
with an artist’s eye the darting sunlight, the 
quivering leaves, the rich effects of light and 
shade about him. He looked at the solid, ample 
house, and his love of the picturesque pleased 
itself with the oriel-window, the upper balcony, 
the wide piazzas which had added so much archi¬ 
tectural grace to the ancient simplicity*. 

Yet, in all these changes, the present owner had 
never lost sight of the original design. He liked 
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to think: “If my father were to rise from his 
grave to-day, he would know the old place at a 
glance,” 

The house stood on an elevation which com¬ 
manded a magnificent view of the country. The 
first Beresford must have had a fine eye for 
scenery—at least so his descendant thought when 
he gazed from one point and another of liis 
grounds on the wide landscape below him. Ten 
miles eastward stood the dark, huddled roofs of 
Boston, with the State House dome glittering 
above them, and the slender church-spires pierc¬ 
ing the blue air. 

In a corner of the grounds, remotest from the 
house, was an outlook, which in some respects 
surpassed every other. Robert Beresford, without 
intending it, suddenly found himself at this place. 
11 was separated by a low, thick hedge from the 
lane which bordered one side of the grounds. 

He glanced over the broad, noble landscape. 
He saw Cambridge and Somerville in the distance, 
and ancient Medford and pleasant Arlington at 
hand. How fair the old towns and villages looked 
in the soft lights and fresh foliage of the Xew 
England May 1 His eyes W’ere following the blue 
windings of the Mystic, when he caught a slight 
sound, like a Jialfisuppressed cry, and, turning 
suddenly, he saw something which quite drove the 
landscape out of his mind. 

Just inside the hedge stood a boy who could 
hardly have been as old as Philip. He was rag¬ 
ged, suubrowned, barefooted. How he came there 
was a mystery. He had probably' climbed over 
some gate, or crawled through some gap in the 
hedge; and the bare, dirty little feet bad made no 
sound on the gravel walks. 

The boy' had no suspicion that any' one was 
watching him. He had suddenly turned a sharp 
corner in the walk, and his gaze had been arrested 
by the sight of a great swing in front of him. He 
stood perfectly still, gazing at the deep, cushioned 
seat, his mouth wide open, his round, black eyes 
full of admiring wonder, his stumpy' fingers locked 
together. Anybody with a little imagination 
might have fancied him a small savage before his 
fetich. That was what Robert Beresford thought 
as he stood just in the shadow of the great maple- 
tree and watched the child half a dozen yards 
before him. 

Somebody else watched him, too. It was a man 
squatting on the other side of the hedge—a large, 
heavily-built man, with a ragged black beard, and 
shaggy brows overhanging dark, fierce eyes. He 
was a young man still, but his face bad a hard, 
sullen look which never came of an honest, well- 
spent youth; liis clothes were miserably shabby, 
and there was an air of general vagabondage about 
the man which would tell against him in a search 
for work or a petition for alms. 

He sat motionless as a figure carved in stone; 


but he gazed watchful, Intent as a wild animal, on 
the man inside the hedge. There was an ugly, 
suspicious gleam in the eyes under the shaggy 
brows. 

Robert Beresford’s mood was an unusually soft 
one that morning. Whatever came in Ids way for 
help or pity would have been certain of double 
measure at that moment. Something in the child’s 
attitude, in hie rapt gaze, in Ids general untidiness 
and poverty, went to the man’s heart. A look, 
half of pity and half of amusement, grew in liis 
eyes. But the other, a few rods ofi’ skulking be¬ 
hind the hedge, could not see that. He fancied 
the face, half turned from him, was growing hard 
and wrathful, and that the owner of the grounds 
was only' deliberating how best to visit his anger 
on the child who had ventured into his premises. 

Robert Beresford moved stealthily forward; lie 
was drawing nearer to the boy. An amused smile 
played under his mustache. 

But the man behind the hedge could not see 
that. In a Hash, however, lie made up his mind 
regarding the singular behavior of the owner of 
the grounds. His purpose evidently was to seize 
the child and give him a terrible beating. At 
that thought the dark blood surged into the brown 
checks. There was a wolfish gleam in the fierce 
eyes. 

A heavy' club lay' in the grass close to the man’s 
side. He moved liis hand toward it softly, and 
then the great fingers closed around the club. In 
moments of rage, that great muscular frame had 
the strength of a giant, as it had proved in many 
a drunken brawl. 

In an encounter of this sort, the vagrant would 
have had every advantage over the gentleman. 
One blow from that terrible club must have laid 
the latter senseless. The chances were that it 
would kill him. 

This was what the other thought. He chuckled 
inwardly with devilish glee, ile sat there now, 
cool, alert, but with madness in his brain and 
murder in his heart. With the child’s first shriek 
of fright and pain, he would leap the hedge as 
the tiger leaps from the jungle. He feared for 
nothing, cared for nothing now, but vengeance— 
vengeance swift and terrible on the man who was 
drawing near to strike that boy of his—the only 
thing that lie loved on earth. 

The gentleman came a step closer to the small 
figure in the path. It was all done in an instant. 
He caught the child in bis arms, swung him up 
in the air, and held him above bis head. 

The boy caught his breath ; a look of stunned 
bewilderment, of swift fright, came into liis face. 
Then he glanced down inter the amused eyes of 
liis captor. A child’s instincts are swift and sure. 
They seized the situation, the pure fun of the 
thing, in a flash. A light broke into the small 
face. Then the boy gave a chuckle of immense 
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glee. At that sound his captor tossed him up in 
the air and caught him deftly in his descent. The 
little fellow burst into shrieks of delight, and the 
gentleman laughed, too—not so loud, but almost 
as merrily as the boy. 

There was something of a boy at the heart of 
Robert Beresford. It came to the surface when 
he frolicked with children. They were very fond 
of him. Philip always declared there was no 
playmate like papa. 

The frolic went on for a minute or two before 
the man brought the child down with one swift 
movement and set him lightly on his feet. Then 
lie stood over him, looking down with the pleased, 
merry look in his eyes. 

In liis whole life, the boy had never met with 
anything like this. Even his father, of whom he 
was fond, never played with him, and was often 
harsh or sullen, and Bvvore at him every day. 
But this stranger seemed only like a grand, strong, 
beautiful playfellow. The child was already per¬ 
fectly at ease with him, and eager for a repetition 
of the fun. 

“Well, sir, you liked that, on the whole, did 
you?” Baid the gentleman, speaking for the first 
time, and laying his hand on the little, curly, un¬ 
kempt head. 

The boy plucked his new friend’s coat*sleeve. 
The little, tanned face was radiant. 

“ Do it adin, man, do it adin J” he cried. 

“ Do it adin 1” repeated the gentleman, patting 
the head this time. “That is the way you treat 
me, is it? You walk into my grounds as cool as 
a prince, and*vou order me about as though I had 
no better business than to hold myself at your beck 
and nod. No matter where your small boy turns 
up, he shows himself an inborn-tyrant in a twink¬ 
ling !” 

He had no sooner said this than he bent down 
again, seized the child, and swung iiim over his 
head j and there followed Bomemore of that pretty 
tossing and catching in the air, with shrieks of 
rapture from the boy, and the deep bass laughter 
of the man. 

At last Robert Beresford set the boy on the 
ground. 

“There! I think that will do for one morning,” 
he said. 

All this time the figure had been crouching be¬ 
hind the hedge. It had sprung half way to its 
feet when tlie owner of the grounds first laid his 
hands on the child. A low, fierce growl broke 
from the man’s lips. Another instant, and he 
would have been over the hedge. But as he j 
paused for the leap, listening with strained ears 
for the blow and the shriek that would follow, he 
saw the boy held aloft in the arms of his captor, 
and struggling in the air j he saw, an instant later, 
the look of stunned bewilderment, of swift terror, 
change into one of immense delight. 


At that sight he crouched back again behind 
the hedge. Nobody had caught a glimpse of him. 
He sat there and watched, motionless, breathless, 
the pretty pantomime that followed. As he gazed, 
the wolfish glare went slowly out of his eyes, the 
grip on his club relaxed, while his face had the 
look of one half-stunned. But through all he kept 
his blank, unwinking, riveted eyes on the two in¬ 
side the hedge; not a look, not a syllable, not a 
gesture, escaped him. 

In a moment the owner spoke again. “Now 
tell me your name.” 

“Joe.” 

“ Well, Joe, you were looking at that swing with 
big eyes when I saw you. You were thinking it 
would be a grand thing to get into that fine seat, 
and go swinging off higher and higher, until yonr 
feet could brush the sky or the branch of that big 
tree. You thought it would be the biggest fun in 
tlie world.” 

“»So I did I” exclaimed Joe, his eyes rounder 
and blacker than ever on perceiving that his 
thoughts had been read so perfectly. 

But, after all, anything seemed possible to his 
new friend, Joe would hardly have been sur¬ 
prised if, with a single swoop, he had brought the 
moon down out of the sky for him to play with. 

“You shall try how it feels. You shall have a 
swing, Joe.” 

Before Joe could fully take in the gentleman’s 
meaning, he found himself in the deep, cushioned 
$eat. A light touch sent the swing grandly into 
theffair. Joe gave a yell of delight. When he 
came down, another light, strong touch sent him 
higher. The third time, his little, bare feet 
actually grazed tlie lowest limb of the horse- 
chestnut. Joe was in a seventh heaven of rapture. 
Every time his feet touched the boughs he shrieked 
with triumph. The gentleman’s laugh occasion¬ 
ally mingled with the child’s. After his long 
writing, the exercise was a real pleasure to Robert 
Beresford, He owed his splendid health largely 
to the fine physical training which he daily gave 
himself. 

At the end of ten minutes, perhaps, the owner 
stopped the swing. At that instant lie caught 
sight of a figure just behind him, whose large, 
muscular build was surmounted with a ruddy- 
complex ion ed, honest face. The gardener was 
regarding the scene before him with stolid amaze¬ 
ment. He had been drawn to the spot by the 
laughter and screams of the child. 

The man was used to various little eccentricities 
□n the part of his young master, but his present 
behavior and companionship put all other things 
of that sort into the shade. 

“ Well, Roger,” said his master, laughing at the 
man’s amazed stare, “do you think I have taken 
eave of my senses ?” 

“It looks a good deal like it, sir,” answered the 
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gardener, touching his hat. He was an English¬ 
man, loyal and trusty, as some faithful old mastiff, 
but his prejudices were obstinate, and poverty and 
vagrancy always aroused them. “ Where did you 
pick him lip?” 

“At my feet, literally. He had strolled into 
the grounds through a gap in the hedge or a side 
gate. He and I have had glorious times for the 
last twenty minutes—haven’t we, Joe?” 

“Yes,” promptly answered Joe, glancing with 
the keen instinct of childhood from one face to the 
other. He would most likely have run away from 
Roger as fast as his stumpy legs could carry him, 
but he was not in the least afraid of Roger’s dis¬ 
tinguished-looking master. 

The latter regarded the boy again with grave 
earnestness. 

“He can’t be as old as my hoy,” he said, “ who 
just rode off with his mother, happy and proud as 
a prince, his little head full of toy boats and sail¬ 
ing around the world. I believe the thought of 
him made my heart softer toward every other little 
rogue of his aize. Tins one happened to come in 
my way. Roger,” turning suddenly toward the 
gardener, and looking the man full in the eyes, 
“ why shouldn’t this little ragamuffin have a share 
in my boy’s birthday?” 

Roger drew a long breath, and looked doubly 
glum. 

“It ain’t my business to interfere with your 
idees, sir,” he said, very stiflly, “but he’s some 
wuthless tramp’s cub—you may depend on that.” 

“ Very likely. But the boy isn’t to blame for 
that. If Joe here had been allowed to choose for 
himself, his father would he as honest, industrious 
and kind-hearted a fellow as you yourself, Roger 
Bryke 1” 

When the man skulking in the shadow of the 
hedge heard that, an expression flashed across his 
face, the like of which no human being had ever 
seen there before. 

Roger’s glum ness relaxed at that compliment, 
and he even regarded Joe with a Bligbtly mollified 
air. 

Once more Robert Beresford laid his-hand on 
the little tangled head. 

“Joe,” he said, Bpeaking half to himself out of 
the abundance of his thoughts and the fullness of 
his heart, “ I’m sorry for you I I should be glad 
to do you some good. Y’ou have had a hard time 
of it so far, evidently. It don't aeem quite fair on 
your side. I can’t see why my boy should have 
been horn into all the good fortune—have had all 
the prizes thrust on him—should know nothing 
but the soft side oflife; should sink into a downy, 
love-sheltered nest from the beginning, while you 
—poor little rascal—have had to be turned out in j 
the cold, to scramble over the stones, and be torn 
with the briars. When I look at the terrible con¬ 
trasts in your fates, it seems as though things 


weren’t adjusted on quite a fair basis. Why is 
the balance in my boy’s favor so tremendous? 
Will you live to grow up, Joe, and wish you had 
had a chance, and think it would have made a man 
of you ? It gives me a twinge to think you may do 
that sometime, as you stand there looking up at 
me with your brave, innocent, black eyes ” 

This speech was, of course, Greek to the boy, 
who listened and thrust his dirty little toes into 
the gravel j but there were two men who heard 
and understood perfectly. 

“Got anybody to take care of you, little hoy?” 
asked the gardener. His tone, as he addressed 
the child, was very unlike what it would have 
been ten minutes before. 

“Yea,” he said ; “I’ve got my father.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“He’s a lookin’ up a job,” answered Joe, as 
though lie were repeating a lesson. 

He had been thoroughly instructed in this 
reply, the truth of which depended upon circum¬ 
stances. He and Ilia father had been tramping 
around the country for the last month. There 
was no doubt in the child’s mind that the man 
was lurking somewhere in the vicinity. Joe had 
strolled away that morning, as he was in the habit 
of doing. The gate, accidentally left open, and 
the pleasant grounds, had attracted him, as they 
certainly would his father, if a chance had offered 
to help himself to anything inside. 

While this talk was going on between the gar¬ 
dener and Joe, Robert Beresford had looked at liis 
watch. It was later than he supposed. In his 
business life, his mind had grown used to rapid 
processes, to prompt decisions. He resolved on 
the instant. 

“ Roger,” he said, “ I haven’t a moment to spare. 
Some important, letters must wait for the next 
mail to pay for my half hour's frolic with Joe.” 
If the speaker could have dreamed what fate hung 
for him on that half hour! “But 1 want you to 
take him up to the house, put hi in into Martha’s 
hands, tell her to give him a good bath; and when 
lie is clean and sweet as she can make him, tell 
her to dress him in one of Philip’s suits. Some¬ 
thing the boy lias outgrown will just fit this one,” 
measuring Joe’s sturdy little figure with his rapid 
glance. “Your wife will know how to do this 
thing perfectly; and I want Joe thoroughly dressed 
from his cap to his shoe-strings, and to have after¬ 
wards a breakfast set before him—the best the 
house affords, mind. Tell Martha, and truRt the 
thing in her hands. Ask her to do it all for my 
sake.” 

“I’ll tell her, sir; and Martha’ll carry out your 
orders to the letter. But—beggin* your pardon— 
what are you doin’ all this to the little beggar 
for?” 

“What am I doing it for?” repeated Roger’s 
master. “I hardly know myself. I suspect Phil 
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and liis birthday have a good deal to do with it. coffee, such juicy steak passed his lips. He ate and 
I want Joe to have a share in my boy's fun. I drank with the greediness of a young animal; but 
really haven’t any plans about him. One learns in the midst of it all, he would pause occasionally 
to be chary about meddling with other people’s to inspect his new trousers, or to lift up one foot, 
lives. Bring the little waif up to the library after and, with his head a little on one side, stare criti- 
he has had his breakfast, and we will see what cal and admiring at his shining boot. 

Martha and clean clothes have done for him. It Martha had turned away to hide a Bmile at that 
won’t hurt him to go back to his father with those sight, when somebody suddenly called her in a 
and a full stomach, will it, Joe?” . loud, frightened voice. She went out in a hurry, 

As he said that, the speaker took Joe’s little leaving Joe all alone. Then lie heard a sharp, 
soiled hand in his palm. The boy had listened, sudden cry, and other voices that seemed full of 
with round, puzzled eyes, to all this talk ; he com- amazement and terror. There was a rushing to 
prehended very little of it; but he would have and fro, the tread of heavy feet in the halls. Joe 
gone that morning with his new friend to the ends began to feel that something had happened. But 
of the earth. he ate on, pausing to listen between the mouLbfuIs, 

They turned toward the house. Koger followed and nobody came near him. 
a little in their rear. When they came to the At last liis appetite was sated, and then the ptill- 
path which led to the side of the house, Joe’s ness and strangeness began to impress him ; he 
friend paused. grew uneasy; he wished Koger would come and 

“ You must go with this man now, Joe,” he said, take him to the man who knew how to play better 
“ He will take good care of you.” than a boy, for all he was such a grand gentleman ; 

Joe hesitated a moment, and glanced up doubt- and finally Joe slipped off his seat and went to 
fully into the gardener’s face. When the man the door, hoping lie should get a glimpse of some- 
saw that, he smiled a little encouraging smile on body. But lie found nothing outside, but the 
the boy. bright sunshine, and the young leaves stirring in 

Then Joe took his little, black hand from the the soft air, and he heard the birds singing in the 
gentleman and placed it in the gardener’s big, red stillness; he looked carefully around him for some 
hand, and trotted off contentedly by his side, signs of human life as he went slowly to the gate 
Kobert Beresford stood a moment watching them by which he had first entered the grounds. All 
with a smile in his eyes. the time he had a feeling that something was in 

“Joe isn’t the only one who will get some good the air. When lie readied the gate he glanced up 
out of it,” he said to himself, as he went to the i and down the lane. Then he caught eight of his 
library. * | father, skulking in the shadow of the hedge. The 

But he did not suspect there was still another of two had separated on the edge of the town that 
whom, this might be said. The man with the morning. It was nothing for Joe to stroll off by 
weather-beaten, sullen face still sat in the shadow himself for an hour or two. The man had a 
of tile hedge. He had thrown his club in the glimmer of Belf-respect which made him keep up 
young grass, where the dews still lingered. His a fiction of looking out for a job, when idleness 
big hands were locked together, his powerful and bad habits made him set off with Joe on a 
frame seemed to shiver sometimes with an inward tramp. He could not leave the boy behind. Joe’s 
sob. For the most part he sat motionless, but mother had sunk out of life years before—crushed 
from the eyes that a little while ago had blazed by toil and hardship. 

with wrath and vengeance, a few tears dropped j oe we nt softly up the lane to the man. His 
slowly and flhone in the coarse, unkempt beard. new clothes set oddly upon him. He felt very 
Two hours later Joe sat in the kitchen with grand and a little ashamed withal. He was cu- 
what in his eyes seemed a princely banquet spread rious to see whether the man would recognize him. 
before him. A kindly-faced, middle-aged woman j oe stole up to the back of the big, shambling 
was watching him with a good deal of interest, figure with its hands on its knees. 

It was difficult even for her to recognize in the “Father!” he said, softly. 

shining-faced boy before her, with his fresh brown The man turned sharply at that, and saw the 
jacket and his bit of snowy collar, the ragged Httle figure Btanding there with its clean face and 
little vagrant whom her husband had brought to jt 8 fresh clothes. What a contrast to the ragged 
her two hours before. The tangled, stubborn hair little cub he had seen scrampering away from him 
had yielded at last to Martha’s patient fingers, and down on the railroad I 

now Jay smooth and curly around the open, tanned | Joe stood quite Btill while Ins father looked him 
forehead. She had a right to feel some pride in slowly over. At last, when Iris gaze had taken in 
the transformation she had effected. everything, from the neat little cap to the polished 

As for Joe himself, he must have found it diffi- boots, he broke out: “ Who’d a believed they could 
cult to realize his identity. He was half starved, a smartened you up into such a young buck, Joe 1 
too. .Never had such tempting rolls, such fragrant How do you like-fine clothes, you young rascal ?” 
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“I think they's jolly,” answered Joe. “Other 
things has happened which was jolly, too.” 

“I know that,” replied the man. “I was sit- 
tin’ here all the time. I heard what went on the 
other side !” 

At that Joe had not a word to say, but his eyes 
grew big with astonishment. He stared at his 
father awhile in silence, then he squatted down on 
the grass beside him. He had come primed with 
a tale of miracles, and now there seemed nothing 
to tell. 

But his father was curious about what had hap¬ 
pened in the house. Joe related everything to 
the best of his ability. But he had no language 
to express the feeling which liad crept over him in 
the strangeness and stillness, and which had sent I 
him out of the house with a vague fear. 

After lie had done questioning, the man sat still 
a long time gazing at Joe. The boy fancied his 
father was inspecting his new clothes, but there | 
was a grave, softened expression in the whole face. 
Something was at work in the man's brain; some¬ 
thing was pulling at his heart. At last it became 
audible. 

“Joe,” he said, suddenly, and his tone made the 
boy look up in a startled way, “you’d have a grand 
time if you could go and live with that gentleman. 
S’pose now you could do it. He’d take good care of 
you- He’d al’aysbe thinkin' of his own boy when 
he see you about. If he’d given his word he’d 
keep it, he’d make a man of you. You’d have 
fine clo’es all the time, and good things to eat, and 
a soft bed to sleep in. Your little legs wouldn’t 
grow tired trampin' around the country, and 
you’d have a chance to be somethin' like other 
boys as has homes, and comforts, and those as care 
for ’em. How, Joe, own up. You’d like all that, 
wouldn’t you? Likely as not you could live in 
this grand house, and play in the grounds every 
day, and that fine gentleman would have an eye 
on you, and see you didn’t want for anything. 
You’d like all that now, Joe, wouldn’t you?” 

Joe’s black eyes sparkled, his little tanned face 
flushed with delighted anticipation. 

“ I should like it—lots an' lots 1” he cried. 

Then his father rose. “Come, Joe,” he said, in 
a loud, resolute tone. “ I’ve made up my mind. 
I'm goin' to take you to that grand gentleman, 
and ask him to give you a chance. I’m goin' to 
tell him to do it as he did them other things to¬ 
day—for the sake of his own boy 1 Come along I” 

Joe slipped his little, hard hand in his father’s 
with alacrity. Then he glanced at the club lying 
in the grass. He had seen that before. His father 
had carried it oft’ from the old barn into which the 
two had crept after dark and passed the night in 
the sweet-smelling hay. 

“What are you goin' to do with that, father?” 
asked Joe. 

The man seized the club with a muttered curse, 


and shot it with all his strength to the other side 
of the lane, then he took Joe's hand again, anu 
they trudged on together. 

The boy's head was full of the grand times that 
were coming—of frolics, and swings, and wonder¬ 
ful breakfasts, and above all of the kind gentleman 
to smile on him and play with him every day. 
Ilis imagination was bewitched with visions wild 
and lovely enough for a fairy-tale, only Joe had 
never heard of fairy-tales. 

Suddenly he heard his father speaking. “One 
of these days you’ll get so fine, Joe, you’ll be 
ashamed of your old dad, and with reason enough, 
too. He ain't been much of a father to you. But 
lie’ll be lonely a good many times, and miss his 
little boy that's been a comfort to him when 
they’ve been off round the country, lookin’ out for 
a job. There’ll be days and nights as’ll hang 
heavy without you, Joe 1” 

The man stopped short there. When Joe 
looked up he saw something shining on his father’s 
red eyelashes. The round little face suddenly 
grew grave. The sparkle of hope and anticipa¬ 
tion went out of the boy’s eyes. Some new thought 
was at work in his brain ; Rome new feeling tugged 
at his heart. At last, just as they reached the 
gate, he stood still, lie pulled at the man’s sleeve. 

“Father,” lie said, “you—you needn’t go in 
there. I’ll stay with you, and go off’ on the 
tramp.” 

There was a pause. A struggle worked in the 
man’s face. It shook even his big, slouching fig¬ 
ure. Then he spoke with dogged resolve: “Ko, 
Joe, I won’t have it on my conscience that I stood 
in your way. You Bliall have a chance, I say,” 
and he hurried the boy inside the gate as though 
he were afraid to trust himself. 

Joe’s father knocked at the back door until his 
hard knuckles stung. It stood ajar just as Joe had 
left it, affording a rare chance for anybody who had 
been disposed to enter and help himself to what¬ 
ever he found inside. 

At last a maid came to the door. She had an 
absent, scared look, but she had not Martha’s 
pleasant face. Her first glance at Joe’s father 
was not likely to impress her in his favor. He 
asked for the master of the house. 

“You can’t see him to-day,” she answered, 
curtly. “He’s gone away, and it's in great trouble, 
lie is.” 

“But I must see him,” said Joe’s father, very 
decidedly. “ I ain’t a tramp, woman. I’ve busi¬ 
ness with your master. It's about this boy. He 
wants to see him,” and lie pushed Joe forward. 

“ You can’t see him to-day, I tell you,” said the 
maid, excitedly. Then she broke out, more prob¬ 
ably for the sake of relieving her feelings than to 
enlighten Joe's father : u The poor gentleman has 
gone to the mistress; he was writing in his library 
1 when they came-for him. The ponies run away 
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with her, and they’re afraid she’s killed, though 
they hadn’t the heart to tell him; and now he's 
gone to her, lie’ll find out for himself. Oh, the 
beautiful lady!” and with that she burst into a 
loud wail and shut the door in the faces of the 
two. 

Joe’s chance was gone! That day his father 
met some of his old comrades. They drank 
together and set out on their tramps in company. 

The same night Stacey Beresford was brought 
back to the home out of which see had passed in 
smiling loveliness that spring morning. 

The ponies were turning a sharp curve in the 
road when a great elm-tree which they were cut¬ 
ting down in a field near by fell with a terrible 
crash. The horses took fright, they dashed along 
the road for some distance, their mistress vainly 
striving to hold them. On one side of the road 
was a bank which fell, steep and ragged, into a 
deep ravine. It was all over in an instant. 

Philip was picked up on the edge of the bank 
with only a few bruises. But they found his 
mother on the other side, lying in the rocky hol¬ 
low, beneath the ruins of her phaeton. She opened 
her eyes and stared bewildered around her. Then 
she closed them again without a moan. Stacey 
Beresford’s eyes had looked their last on the 
world 1 

‘ (To be continued.) 
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LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPINSTER. 

LEAP FIRST. 

J ANUARY 1st, 1ST—. What a charming win¬ 
ter’s morning! How bright and inspiriting! 
And what a lovely prospect from my window! 
The feathery flakes of snow that have sifted down 
fo steadily for several days have ceased to fall, and 
the resplendent sunbeams glint and sparkle upon 
the pendant icicles that reach half way from the 
eaves of the veranda to the lattice-work below ; 
upon the fantastic snow-wreaths that depend from 
the trees and shrubbery in the front yard, and 
upon the broad expanse of dazzling whiteness that 
covers the ice-bound lake and rivulet, the valley 
and hill-top. The season lias a thousand forms of 
beauty with which to welcome in the glad New 
Year; and this morning, with lavish prodigality, 
she has thrown over the earth the loveliest of 
them all. 

My heart is full of quiet happiness this New 
Year’s morn. I am grateful for life and all its 
attendant blessings; grateful for the New Year; 
and for this cozy, cheerful room with its bright 
lire, easy chair, and table covered with my favorite 
books, and papers, and fresh magazines with crisp, 
uncut leaves; and, most of ail, grateful for the 
welcome that never wears out in the home of my 
loving niece and her noble husband. What a 
restful retreat, what a perfect haven, seems my 
little room after a month’s visit in Cousin Sally’s 
discordant home 1 Poor Sally! how she manages 
to live and keep her senses is more than I can 
understand. Even a lonely spinster’s lot seems 
endurable—nay, desirable—after the glimpses of 
wedded life to which I have been treated. 

Cousin Sally’s husband is a well-to-do farmer, 
with broad acres well-stocked and tended, and 
bringing him in a handsome yearly profit, and 
situated so as to live comfortably and enjoy the 
fruit of his labors: yet one would think that his 
very life depended on the amount of labor that 
could be crowded into every day of the year; and 
his incessant toil and hurry keeps him in a flurried, 
irritable state of mind, scolding and finding fault 
ail day long with the hoys, who, discouraged and 
soured in their feelings, have no heart in their 
work, and give way to fits of sullen ness, or answer 
back disrespectfully, and quarrel among them¬ 
selves. 

There have been no improvements in the low, 
wood-colored farm-house, and no additions to ita 
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scanty furniture, since Cousin Sally came there a 
happy, hopeful bride more than twenty years ago. 
Tiiere is nothing to stimulate the poor, disheart¬ 
ened woman in her exertions to train her children 
in well-doing; no fresh pap.er3 or interesting books 
to brighten up the dreary hours for her or them; 
no time, even in the evening,' for pleasant little 
games which children so delight in, or indeed for 
recreation of any sort; no time for mental im¬ 
provement, for sweet home courtesies, or for the 
tender little acts of kindness that tend to keep up 
a right spirit aud cement the bonds of love and 
affection in the family. It is nothing but drive, 
drive, from early morning till late at night, and 
then comes an exhortation to 11 tumble into bed a3 
quick as possible, so as to be out sometime in the 
morning,” which sometime means time for an 
hour’s work at chores, and breakfast before day at 
this season of the year. 

“O Milly! I was so proud of my hoys, and so 
sure that I could train them to be good and noble 
men” said the mother, in a low, sad voice one 
day, as harsh, loud words reached us from the 
back yard where the father and boys were busy 
cutting and splitting: wood, and the great tears 
trembled in her eye*, and fell upon her toil-hard¬ 
ened hands, which were busily at work mending a 
rent in a worn and faded garment. “They are 
naturally as intelligent, loving and gentle as boys 
usually are; and it pains me beyond description to 
see that unlovely traits of character are developing 
in their lives. 1 have tried to implant right prin¬ 
ciples in their hearts, and to make home as pleas¬ 
ant and attractive as I could, with what little I 
have to do with,” she said, a weary sigh escaping 
her as she glanced around the room, “ thinking 
that if I could keep them under my influence till 
their characters are formed they would be less 
likely to stray into wrong paths; but all my little 
efforts are denominated as weak over-indulgence. 
I should not say this, Mtliy, had you not been an 
eye-witness to the unhappiness of my home-life.” 

I tried to comfort her by telling her that she 
had been a true and faithful mother, and would 
some day reap her reward ; but in my heart I felt 
that an angel from Heaven could not train chil¬ 
dren successfully if a counteracting influence was 
continually brought to bear against theirs. 

When 1 came away, she said to me: “I cannot 
begin to tell you how much good your visit has 
done me* 1 really think I shalL have more 
Ipatience and courage in the future.” 

I felt so humbled then to think how little I had 
done to help and comfort her, and to interest and 
i encourage the dear boys; but if my visit was 
blessed to her, it was not less so to me. I have 
learned some important lessons. I have learned 
that others have burdens to bear greater than 
mine. Indeed, I feel that I have no burdens— 
only mercies and blessings, a peaceful home, lov¬ 
ing friends and freedom from care; and now that 
I am home again to enjoy it all, I mean to try and 
cultivate a helpful as well as a thankful spirit. 
There are so many little ways in which one can 
make themselves useful. I mean to begin life 
over this Kcw Year's day, and try to live for 
others as well as for mvself, 

Cki.ta Sanford. 
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OUR TRAVELING CLUB. 

No. 7. 

LONDON. 

“ T N London!” exclaimed Katherine. “ It makes 

I me breathless only to imagine ill” 

-A “The first thing which strikes one,” ob- 
served Dr. Kent, " is how truly it fulfills the signi¬ 
fication of its name—built on the Tiiames whose 
flowing tides roll beyond the city; and which bear 
large ships to the port of London, and barges and 
boats more than a hundred miles above, it is in¬ 
deed ‘a city of ships*—a centre of commerce to 
all the world. There is a network, vast and intri¬ 
cate, of communication with the most distant isles 
and Beas.” 

** There is a poetic ns well as a practical side to 
trade/* said his wife. “I have never realized this 
more fully than when watching the unlading of 
some great trading vessel, and seeing the boxes of 
fragrant tropical fruits, the spices and silks, the 
carved work in ivory and wood, or perhaps grain, 
and timber, and furs brought into the great store¬ 
houses of a large city. If it should be during a 
London fog when the streets are so obscured that 
one would not be surprised to fimLone’s horse with 
his head in the front door of a house, and the 
counting-rooms are lighted with gas at noon, and 
everywhere there is a perpetual descent of tiny 
black particles of soot and coal-dust, the contrast 
is still more startling with the vivid scenes re¬ 
called by association of the countries whence these 
products are brought—the far-off southern isles, 
and miglrty tropical forests and jungles, the strange, 
dark faces of the native workmen in Japanese and 
Chinese villages, the golden grain fields of the 
West stirring In the fresh wind, and the birch and 
firs of Canadian woods with* the foot-prints of the 
martin, the Bable and the beaver in the snow. 
One feels then what a widening education it might 
be to the mind to live where the sea roads lead 
everywhere—to the very ends of the earth.’* 

“ All nationalities seem to be gathered together 
in London/* .remarked Miss Alice. “I was 
startled the other day to read in an article in an 
English review that London contained * more 
Jejrs than Jerusalem, more Catholics than Rome, 
more Mohammedans than Constantinople/ besides 
its vast English-speaking population. I believe 
the inhabitants are numbered as three millions 
and a half. The mental power and influence of 
such a place must be very strong, Dr. Kent.” 

“Yes, there is a continual pressure of intellec¬ 
tual excitement and an unceasing stimulus to ex¬ 
ertion. The whole atmosphere of life is pervaded 
with a restless electricity and stir. Some writer 
very, truly speaks of * the nation of London/ for 
it is very distinct from the rural districts and the 
mountains of Wales and Scotland that lie so near 
it.” 


“Do you remember Wordsworth’s sonnet com¬ 
posed upon Westminister Bridge, 1803?” I said. 
* It expresses very fully to me the majesty of the 
g:eat city, and yet there is a freshness of concep¬ 
tion which shows the writer has come from a more 
quiet region of lakes and hills, and is only enter¬ 
ing the crowded and hurried life of the me¬ 
tropolis—not yet fully imbued with it. 

“Earth has not anything to show more fair: 

Bull would he bo of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
Tho beauty of thfc morning ; silent, bare 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 
Open unto tho fields and to tho sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor valley, rock or hill; 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still!" 

For a moment every one was silent, hushed by 
the intensity of the feeling expressed in the ex¬ 
quisite lines of one whose insight grasped the 
spiritual as well as the external aspect of all 
things. Harry Halstead’s eyes darkened and 
kindled as if he had felt the magnetic drawing 
which attracts all young and eager hearts to a 
great gathering-place of men. Frederic looked 
witli a questioning glance toward his father. 

“Is London still growing in size?” 

“Yes, the suburbs are continually stretching 
farther and farther onward on every side, and the 
houses and streets creep on and on like a steadily 
advancing army.” 

“ It is no wonder then that England holds such 
far-ofT countries—Australia, India and the many 
islands under her flag. It is the character of her 
race to grow and rule.” 

“But/* exclaimed Katherine, “they rule by 
virtue of suppressing and*holding in check savage 
instincts, of bringing law and justice among bar¬ 
baric tribes. At the time of the Indian mutiny 
one Englishman was sometimes left in the midst 
of'hundreds of natives, keeping the disaffected in 
check, encouraging- the loyal, organizing the un¬ 
certain and manacing the turbulent, by only the 
invisible power of English justice behind him. 
English conquests are not entirely selfish, or they 
would not last so long. Like Rome they bring 
the power of law among unrestrained and igno¬ 
rant races. Their power lasts because of the good 
they can give these, not because of their navies 
and treasuries, although they seem the means of 
victory.” - 

“I think,” said Mrs. Stacy, “that America is 
as greatly to the honor of England—having in¬ 
herited all from her race and her past—as the 
British dominions, which still have the old flag 
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waving over them. IV e are more truly English deepest and tenderest Bvmnntliv .1 

an our very independence and self-reliance than (he siwh, T and the w,8e8t ln ‘ 


an our very andependence and self-reliance than the 
colonies, and the reverence for England as a 
mother country- is with the cultivated and 


t^,,not declining, hnt steadily growing in 


strength.” “ J a, 

We laughed at Mrs. S'ac/s patriotic warmth. 

I doubt,” said Mr. Elmore, “whether Eng 


. v ■■•r—v, wischi in- 

sight. I will only mention one instance of fulfill¬ 
ing the law of love, which Christ dwells upon 
especially when he says: 'I wax a tlranger and ye 

(not- mt> trt * l._ ___ _ 


. ' --"ivmiwuwj u» present. 

xhcre is a London Caravansera,’ as it is well 
called near the docks, a boarding-house, where for 
a very small sum, or if necessary, gratuitously, 
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. “““ '•e***' *•»*»»* jii me unna 

personal devotion to George III. It was well for 
the world that the strongest element in the contest 
was also the highest and truest faithfulness.” 

“ I suppose the charities of London nre very ex¬ 
tensive,” said Mrs. Elmore, “to touch such a 
population.” 


“What public building did you visit first, doc¬ 
tor, on your arrival in London ?” inquired Ilarrv 
Halstead. 

“ The British Museum, as I happened to be ac¬ 
companied by a gentleman who felt special inter¬ 
est, in Eastern antiquities. By the way, this 
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marbles from the temples of Apollo at Phy- 
galeia.” 

The boys had been speaking in an undertone to 
one another when the doctor ceased, and presently 
one of them said to Alias Alice: “Would 
you not like to teach ua geography and history 
there? After we had recited our lessons on 
Asia or Australia you might drive with us to the 
Zoological Gardena to show us all the animals 
that inhabit those countries.” 

“Yes; indeed it would be charming to me also. 
We could see the amphibious animals in their 
lakes, and the tropical beasts in a temperature 
kept artificially warm for their needs. Afterward, 
in the great Kew Gardens, we might study together 
the plants, the fruits and flowers, even the forest 
trees of the same countries. We could look at 
our leisure at the tree fern3 anil eucalyptus trees 
of Australia, and the orchids and palms of the < 


would be carried into a room one hundred and 
fifty feet in length, where there are represented 
horses mounted by armed riders, each wearing 
the dress and armor of his age, and over each 
a banner, on which are written the name, and 
rank, and period of the hero beneath. You can 
Bee how the knights used to look with helmets and 
nodding plumes, breast-plates and shields, and 
scarfs embroidered by their fair ladies. You would 
find here also the spoils of the Spanish Armada 
and Asiatic armor from England’s conquests in 
the East—the arms of Tippoo Saib and other 
Eastern princes, besides many other military tro¬ 
phies. Then if you were tired of thinking of 
battles—I Bhotild be, though the boys might not,” 
she added, with an arch glance at her scholars, 
“we could enter the Jewel office, brightly lighted, 
where in dazzling splendor you see the glittering 
crowns and sceptres, all inclosed in plate glass. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


South, as well as the stunted arctic vegetation of 
the North.” 

“O Alisa Alice,” exclaimed Airs. Kent’s little 
daughter, drawing her low chair a little closer, 
“you would carry your class in English history 
to the Tower 1” — 

She smiled, and replied rather to us than the 
little girl beside her. 

“There are few places of more historic interest. 
First built to hold the city in awe, then in turn a 
royal residence and a royal prison, now an arsenal 
and the place of deposit for the British regalia. 
How many, famous in history, proud in rank and 
achievements, must have entered there with heavy 
hearts. Every revolution or political change, 
every national crisis must have left some mark 
here in its ebb and flow. If 1 were to take you 
there,” she continued, to her little auditor, “ you | 


The most brilliant of all is the crown of George 
IV. It is arched with diamonds, and around its 
base is a fillet of large pearls, mixed with dia¬ 
monds, rubies, emeralds and amethysts. In the 
centre on one side is a peculiar sapphire of deep 
azure, on' the other the rock ruby, worn by the 
Black Prince, and by Henry Y, at the battle of 
Agincourt. You see, that, as usual in history, we 
return to war. 

“Y'ou may see a fitting end to warrior, and 
statesman, anil royal ruler in Westminster Abbey, 
where all rest together in the chest, at least so far 
as the garment of the body which they have laid 
aside, may be regarded. It is in its solemn, long- 
drawn aisles and beneath its echoing arches that 
each tragedy dies into the end—the last requiem 
for the 1 mighty dead.’ ” 

“ How old is the abbey?” asked Katherine. “I 
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cannot imagine Westminster as new, or half fin¬ 
ished, or begun. I feel as if it had always been 
venerable.” 

u It has been po for many and many a year, for 
it dates back to the reign of Henry III, and its 
Gothic architecture well expresses the character 
of awe and venerable sanctity which should dwell 
above the memorial place of a nation.” 

'‘Who was the architect, or rather X should ask 
who were the architects of Westminster? I be¬ 
lieve a great cathedral or abbey was often the 
growth of centuries in which one master workman 
succeeded another.” 

“That is very true of Westminster Abbey, for 
no less a person than Sir Christopher Wren gave 
its finishing touches, which brings us to a com¬ 
paratively recent date. But I am Borry that I 
cannot tell you anything of its earlier artists, 
though no doubt accounts could be found of these. 
The abbey is divided into chapels and filled with 
monuments, and the whole style of its architecture 
is exceedingly ornate. The walls are inclosed 
1 as if in meshes of lace-work/ it rises in spires 
and turrets, it is fretted and vaulted, and its carv¬ 
ings are like embroideries in stone. Most of the 
kings of England were buried here, except George 
III and his family, and George IV, whose bodies 
were laid in the royal cemetery at Windsor. 
Henry VII’s chapel contains many royal monu¬ 
ments.” 

“ Is not the celebrated stone held sacred as the 
pillar on which Jacob rested when he beheld the 
angels ascending and descending, which was taken 
by Edward I from Scone in Scotland, kept in 
Westminster?” asked Frederic. 

“Yes, in Edward the Confessor's chapel. Per¬ 
haps,” I added, “your remember the prophetic 
rhyme written on it by Kermeth, the Scottish 
king: 

1 Where’er this gtono is found (or fate's decreo is vain) 
The Scots tho same shall hold, and there supremely 
reign.’ 

I suppose they read its fulfillment in the descent of 
Queen Victoria from the Stuarts, the royal house 
of Scotland.” 

“ In tlie chapel of St. John and St. Michael,” 
said Katherine, “there is a splendid piece of 
sculpture by Roubiliac, in memorial of Lady 
Kightingale, which mocks all other royalty by its 
intense representation of the power of death, the 
king of the grave, as he aims his dart at the breast 
of the beloved wife, from whom the husband 
vainly seeks to ward off the blow. There is 
something peculiarly forcible and touching in his 
attitude and expression of anxiety and tender¬ 
ness.” 

“ During my last visit to Westminster, as X was 
leaving the Poets’ Corner, where lie Chaucer and 
Spenser, masters of an enchanted land, Milton, 
Dryden, Cowley, Prior, Gray, Johnson, Goldsmith 


and many other writers who have ruled our hours 
of leisure and of study by their strong and musical 
words, I had the enjoyment of seeing Dean 
Stanley, so well known in England and America 
by hia broad church sympathies, his earnest 
knowledge of history and hia genial and manly 
spirit. But it was not a a the dean or the writer 
that I thought of him, but as he is represented 
when a boy at Kugby school by his school-mate, 
Thomas Hughes—the innocent little Arthur in 
“Tom Brown’s School Days at Kugby,” whose reli¬ 
gious and simple faith burned upward like a flame 
toward heaven.” 

“How I should like to see him !” exclaimed his 
little daughter. “ But he is grown now; he would 
not look like Arthur did.” 

“I saw some other children that looked just as 
you would fancy Arthur to have done,” continued 
her father, “at the evening service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It is open for service three times a 
day, and the responses and anthems are chanted 
by the chorister boys, all dressed in white, with 
the loveliest, purest voices you ever heard; every 
note is as clear and true as a silver bell, and some 
of the faces were unusually sweet and intelligent, 
and full of an earnest interest.” 

“St. Paul’s Cathedral is not a Gothic building, 
but Corinthian, and in the form of a Greek cross, 
is it not?” 

“ Yes; and it would present a noble appearance 
from every point, were it not so crowded by other 
edifices near it. It was built by Sir Christopher 
Wren on the site of a former church, which was so 
ruined by the fire of 1666, that it was necessary to 
remove it entirely. You may imagine bow high 
the dome must rise when I tell you that the small 
cross which is seen upon the ball is, in reality, 
thirty feet high. There are various statues and 
monuments within the cathedral—of Howard, 
Bacon, Reynolds, etc. The most impressive in¬ 
scription is the following epitaph in Latin upon a 
slab over the entrance of the choir. I give you a 
translation of it: 1 Beneath, lies Christopher 

Wren, the architect of this church and city, who 
lived more than ninety years, not for himself 
alone, but for the public. Reader, do you seek 
his monument ? Look aroundV 

“This will seem still more appropriate when 
you remember how permanently he influenced the 
architecture of London, there being more than 
forty churches there, which were built either by 
him, or after his designs.” 

Our chairman looked at his watch and an- . 
nounced that we had been thirty-five minutes be¬ 
yond our time. 

“We cannot leave London this evening, surely,” 
we all exclaimed, appealing to our president. 

“By no means,” she replied, smiling. “The 
next evening, and, if necessary, a third, might be 
given especially to this subject. We will all gain 
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more distinct impressions if we do not receive 
them nil at once.” 

“I have not half begun to realize London yet,” 
said Harry Halstead, with a comical look of dejec¬ 
tion. 

“That proves that you are beginning to have a 
true conception of its greatness and importance,” 
we retorted. 

A8 we said good-bye to our president and the 
BImores, and ran down the front steps, all the 
boys burst forth into the chorus: 

"And In spito of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 

He remains an Englishman!" 

Fi/la F. Mosbv. 
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FROM MY CORNER, 

Xo. 45. 

B BIGHT New Year, full of unseen promise, 
whither are you bearing us, in your swift 
course? To what port on lime’s shore will 
you carry our life-bark, and leave it for the next 
wave to sweep a little farther on the “flood of 
years?” Will soft airs waft us smoothly and 
safely along, or will storm-clouds gather, aud 
rough winds blow us upon dangerous rocks or 
hidden shoals? 

Deal kindly with tts, O year! And bear us over 
smooth waters. Let hope sit at the helm, and 
faith be the rudder to guide us o’er the unknown 
way. Give us strength and courage for the work 
set before us, whatever it may be. Teach us to 
“hold out patient hands, each in Ins place.” 

I received some of the good I prayed for at the 
dawning of lu-t year, during its later months. 
My hands gained more “strength to work,” than 
they had before; yet not enough to satisfy me. I 
crave just as much more, and find it hard to wait 
patiently until it can come. Am constantly 
tempted to overdo, and use too lavishly, the amount 
given me. My feet and hands are too eager, after 
the long time that they have been forced to lie 
idle. I believe it is just as bard for such natures 
to learn the lesson of being satisfied to do a little, 
when they see so much that they wish to accom¬ 
plish, as it is for some others to he ready to do ail 
that they are able aud ought to. 

“Lotus bo contont, in work, to do tlio tiling wo can, 
And not presume to fret because it’s little.’* 

So says Mrs. Browning, and it is very good coun¬ 
sel for we weaker ones to remember and follow*. 

At this beginning of another year, when X am 
so thankful for the continued approach of health, 
I think of other invalids, and partial ones, who 
have in these last years made their way into my 
knowledge and heart, and the wish goes fortli for 
them all, that they may gain strength as I have, 
and more rapidly’ still. Keep mein your hearts, 
gentle friends, and let your kind wished still arise 
for me, for—“Every fervent wish of the heart is 
as a prayer with God.” 

Then my thoughts follow the strong ones of 
earth, who are doing noble work in the world, in 
the sight of all men—ministering to the sick, help¬ 
ing the needy, caring for orphan children, raising 
the weak or fallen, preaching the Gospel to the 
l>oor—and I send them an earnest “God-speed.” 
As higher civilization, and higher thought is de¬ 
veloped, there is constantly springing into being, 
from the hearts of humane people in our country, 
some new method of doing good to others. Every 
year I read of some fresh institution for such pur¬ 
poses. The boarding-houses for working-women, 
the summer hotel at the sea-side where they can 
go, and. for an almost nominal price, obtain a few 
weeks of rest and pure, invigorating air. The 
homes for incurables, the floating hospitals for 
poor sick children, and country resorts for well 
ones, during hot weather; and last, and one of the 
most beautiful, in its tender thought—the flower 
missions. Oh, blessed workers I a rich reward 
shall be yours, from One who said; “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye havedrne it unto me.” 

I read a little notice in a St. Louis paper, at the 
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beginning of the season, of a lady stopping in her 
carriage, at one of the street-car stations, and 
handing out a bundle containing a pair of warm, 
knitted gloves and a comforter for each of the six 
drivers on that route. My heart grew warm over 
tliis little incident, and 1 hoped that reading it 
would prompt others to do likewise. It was a 
small and easy thing to do, for a person having 
any means, but it may have done the sow/ of some 
of those men good, as well as their bodies, to 
know that they were thought of and their com¬ 
fort cared for by strangers as they went on their 
cold, monotonous round, throughout the chill, 
bleak, winter days. 

Other cpiiet workers there are, whom I re¬ 
member, whose names are never known in the 
world,'and whose work is often unnoticed, although 
it is, really, the most important and effective of 
all. The patient, conscientious mothers, who 
move on daily in their steady routine of earing for 
the little bodies and unformed minds of those in¬ 
trusted to their care. How weary they grow, 
sometimes. IIow tiresome seems the daily round, 
to do over and over again, and how little they 
seem to accomplish, compared with what they 
wish to do. And yet, who can dare neglect such , 
work, when they have once become cognizant of 
the great responsibility re-ting upon them ? i 
Which one "knows what good may he given to the i 
nation or the world though the influence of the 
mind and heart which she is training now, if she 
does it rightly, or what harm and evil if she 
neglects her trust ? O mothers I watch and work, 
carefully, and prayerfully, and constantly, for you 
are the moulders of the minds that build the na¬ 
tions. 


It will be as hard for you, perhaps, as it was for 
me, to see why you must lie and do nothing 
through the tedious hours, when you have an 
energetic spirit, or when you probably see great 
need of your activity for others,* hut He knows 
all about it, and will sustain, and perhaps 
give the strength again, some day, if yon are 
patient. And if lie does not, then— 

“Sometimes, when nil life’s lessons hnve been learned, 
And sun and stars, for us, forever set. 

The things which our weak judgments hero have 
spurned— 

The thingso'er which wc grieved with lashes wet, 
Wi!l flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 

As stars shine most, in deeper tints of blue; 

And wo shall see how nil God’s plans wero right, 

And now* what seemed reproof, was love most true. 

“If wc could push njnr the gates of life, 

And stand within, and all God’s workings see, 

Wc could interpret all this doubt and strife. 

And for each mystery could lind a key. 

“Cut not to-day. Then bo content, poor heart! 

God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white unfold, 

Wo must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 

Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 

And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest; 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 

I think that we will say: 4 God knew the best.’” 

Lichen. 


And to von, who, apparently, have no work to 
do, no homes of your own, ami no especial mis- j 
eion or vocation, I would say* a word; fur to you j 
my symjyithics can go out more fully* than to any* j 
others. If you have strength of 1: nd and foot, , 
there is work for yon, somewhere. If not in the 
home where you are, you can lind some in many \ 
others, surely. There are “cups of cold water/' i 
which your hands can give to many thirsting lips, i 
It may not be engrossing, absorbing work, hut it j 
will be enough to do you good, as well as others. : 
Remember the commendation our Lord gave to 
the poor wonirn who did what she could. Seek for 
it, and it will be shown to you; for it will not 
always come if you Fit with folded hand-*, waiting. 
Ask in faith, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?’* And lie will give work of some kind, and 
you will be happier in the doing. If you are too 
weak and ill to do any* active sirvice-^-if you have 
heard His voice saying: “Lie still,” then you 
have the great work of patience to learn, and it is 
a long lesson sometimes. Remember that “They 
also serve, who only* stand and wait.” 

During one of the first years of invalidism— 
when olten I could not walk across the floor for 
months—our dear minister said to me once, when 
coming on one of his comfort-bringing visits: “I 


think you have the hardest work of any of us, to 
lie still. But you can serve the Master just as 
truly in that way* as any other, if He thinks it 
best, and does not give you strength for other 
work.” 

I had been expressing my longing to go about 
and work again—my* weariness of lying there a 
useless burden. 
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HER LIFE IN BLOOM * 

A SEQUEL TO “LENOX CAR E.” 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

CHAPTER III. 

I T would be nine years in September since 
Lenox Dare went away from Briarawild. 

They who waited in the June twilight said 
this to each other, and found it hard to believe 
their own words. Time had passed smoothly and 
rapidly over the Mavis household. The first year 
of Lenox’s nbsence had, of course, been the one 
when she was missed most keenly. Yet it was not 
in the nature of mother or son to indulge unavail¬ 
ing regrets. 

Lenox’s letters, too, seemed almost like that 
voting joyous presence in the household. Her 
friends knew from month to month where she was 
—what she was doing. She wrote always in the 
confident expectation of returning the next year. 

Some good reason as constantly delayed that 
event. 

“ But it was only one year more, after all,” Mrs. 

Mavis would say, with her usual habit of looking 
at the bright side of things, and Jlen always ac¬ 
quiesced with apparent cheerfulness. Each knew, 
too, that the separation might be ended any 
moment. Tom Apthorp would keep bis promise. 

They had only to speak the word and Lenox and 
her uncle would cross the sea. That conviction, 
however, imposed a double reticence upon the 
pair. They would never stand in the way of the 
girl’s highest good. 

But at last she was coming home I They were 
looking for her as the brown, summer twilight 
deepened in the air, and they sat in the sitting- 
room—so little changed—where Lenox had stood 
on that night when she first came to them. They 
thought of this sometimes, although they did not 
speak of it—perhaps they would not—even if a 
third—one who had never seen Lenox Dare—had 
not sat with them. 

There was a kind of repressed excitement in the 
air. Even Mrs. Mavis’s busy hands were still, 
while her ears were strained, listening for the 
sound of carriage-wheels up the road. It was by 
no means certain the travelers would arrive that 
night. The steamer might not be in time for them 
to take the early train. Then they would in any 
case, be tired with their long voyage. Mrs. Mavis 
said this to Ben, and then she remembered there 
could be no rest for Lenox Dare like that which 
awaited her under the roof at Briarswild! 

Mrs. Mavis’s face wears its old brightness as she 
sits there in her black silk dress and becoming 
cap. If she has grown thinner and older, that will 
be left for Lenox to find out. Ben, seeing her 
every day, is not conscious of any change. The 
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nine years have set tlieir mark on him in all gra¬ 
cious ways. Xobody can look upon the broad- 
chested, shapely-Iimbed, manly young fellow with¬ 
out admiring him. He has grown used to respon¬ 
sibilities, to respect and a certain deference from 
those about him. His shrewd sense, his cool, 
practical judgment, gave his opinions great weight 
in the county and outside of it. Mrs. Mavis has 
written to Lenox that there is talk of sending him 
to Congress; but Ben’s ambitions do not at present 
incline to politics, whatever they may do ten years 
later. Meanwhile the old Mavis farm thrives 
under its young owner’s care, and the affairs of the 
county usually prosper when he has a hand in 
them. 

The third person that waited, as I said, with the 
mother and son that June twilight was a young 
woman two or three years past twenty. If you 
saw her for the first time your inward exclamation 
would be, "Oh, what a pretty creature!” and the 
thought would be suie to repeat itself every time 
you turned to gaze on her. Her glossy hair, full 
of rich auburn tints, her face with its soft curves 
of youth and health, her eyes of the summer’s 
own blue, and her delicate rose-hloom made a pic¬ 
ture, not of marvelous beauty, but of rare prettiness. 

Dorr ice Cropsey had been at the Mavis’s farm 
for the last two years. She was an orphan—her 
only kin a brother who was seeking his fortune at 
the West. She was a niece of the husband of 
Ben’s aunt. The Mavises had found the girl with 
their relative on their last visit. Dorrice was a 
mere chijd at the time, but her bright prattle and 
rosy face had helped to cheer the darkness of those 
days. On his way AVest, Dorriee’s brother—a 
good many years her senior—had brought his 
sister to visit at Briarswild. She had remained 
there ever since. Mrs. Mavis had become 
attached to the girl. Ben liked her, too. In¬ 
deed it was impossible to live with Dorrice 
Cropsey and not like her. She was an arch, play¬ 
ful, warm-hearted creature. If she was not bril¬ 
liant nor witty she had pretty, quaint ways and 
turns of speech. She sang about the house like a 
bird ; she flitted around the rooms like sunshine. 
Dorrice was on the quivive with expectation. She 
had been hearing about Lenox Dare ever since she 
came to the homestead. She had listened to her 
letters and was prepared to admire her immensely, 
for Dorrice had the capacity for worship of simple, 
ardent natures. She was dressed daintily in some 
light, cool, summer fabric with pink ribbons at her 
throat. Her cheeks and eye3 had an unusual glow. 
Young Mavis noticed that when he roused him-1 
self from a reverie. They had all been a little 
silent, since they came in an hour ago from the 
supper-table. 

Dorrice looked so pretty that Ben smiled at her. 
That frank, kindly smile, letting one a little way j 
into his soul, brought to light the secret thought j 


that had been at work in Dorrice’B head all 
day. 

“She has seen so much of the world—she is 
such a grand lady that I am almost afraid to meet 
her!” 

“You need not be afraid, Dorrice,” said Ben. 

One might almost fancy there was a ring of ex¬ 
ultation in his voice. 

At that instant they caught the sound of wheels 
up the road. A moment later a carriage was in 
sight. It whirled rapidly along. It was at the 
gate almost before they were at the door. The 
next moment a lady, young and rather tall, had 
leaped, light and graceful, to the ground. 

“O Mrs. Mavis!” she cried. It was the voice 
of Lenox Dare. It thrilled the evening with its 
old familiar sweetness. 

“ Oh, my child !” cried Mrs. Mavis, and the two 
women hung speechless upon each other. 

Ben was there—Lenox saw him a moment later 
—standing in his strong, handsome young man¬ 
hood by the side of his mother. Before she could 
speak, her uncle had joined the group, and the two 
men were clasping hands. 

At the door Dorrice met them with her smiles 
and roses—a welcoming Hebe. 

As Lenox crossed the threshold, Mrs. Mavis 
called to her: “Stand still, my dear! My eyes 
have grown dim ! T want to see how you look— 
to find out what all the«e years have been doing to 
you!” 

Lenox stood still, and the hall-light streamed 
over her, and the four people gazed upon her. 

The summer after Lenox Dare went abroad she 
and her uncle were among the Alps. One after¬ 
noon they were coming down a narrow pass, to 
their hotel in the valley below. Lenox’s cheeks 
were flushed and her eyes brightened with the toil 
and excitement of her five hours’ climb. A couple 
of young men, turning a sharp corner of the 
rocks, came suddenly upon the girl and her 
uncle. She had paused a moment to take breath, 
leaning upon her Alpenstock. She wore a straw 
hat, and a simple mountain-suit. As she looked 
up and returned the strangers’ salutation, all the 
color about her was in her glowing face. One of the 
young men a minute later, remarked, with a slightly 
foreign accent, to his companion: “What a hand¬ 
some creature she was!” 

Lenox’s uncle knew she overheard the remark. 
She started and glanced up at him, with a face full 
of surprise and a heightened color in her cheeks; 
but she said nothing. 

That evening, however, he noticed that the girl 
was absent, that even the view from their hotel-win¬ 
dow of snow-capped ranges touched with rosy light 
failed to attract her. They were standing together, 
when he turned and said to her, suddenly : “ What 
is it, Lenox?” 

She hesitated a moment, then she answered with 
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her usual transparent frankness: “You heard 
what that young man said after we passed him 
this afternoon V’ 

“I heard, Lenox?” 

ii Can it possibly be true? I never dreamed of 
such a thing,” she added, this last remark to her¬ 
self. 

Torn Apthorp watched his niece curiously. She 
actually went across the room to a mirror, and 
surveyed herself in the glass from head to foot. 
Her uncle knew enough of womankind to per¬ 
ceive what a turning-point this might be in the 
girl's life. He felt as though he could have sent 
the young fellow to the bottom of the Alps. 
Lenox's simplicity had had an endless charm for 
the worldly-wise man. Was all that gone now? 
he asked himself. Had the breath of the world 
passed over that virgin-freshness and dimmed it 
forever ? 

In a few minutes Lenox came back to her uncle. 
There was a puzzled look on her face. 

“Uncle Tom, can it possibly be true?” she 
asked again, witli an earnestness that was half- 
amusing, half-pathetic. 

Tiie man looked at her a few moments, Bilently, 
critically. He tried to divest himself of any 
partiality which might bias his judgment. What 
a girlish, half-childish face it was under the 
shadow of those masses of hair! It was a face 
dark and thin. Its curves lacked roundness, its 
cheeks lacked color. But there could be no ques¬ 
tion about those marvelous eyes, or the delicate 
arch of the dark brows, or the perfect line of the 
lips behind which glimmered the beautiful teeth 
that were the birthright of the Apthorps. Plainly 
it was a face that had not come to its possibilities. 
Her uncle felt that any opinion he might now ex¬ 
press would be premature. But Lenox found 
that long, silent gaze insupportable. She had 
flushed to her temples and was turning away when 
her uncle spoke: “Ask me this question eight 
years later, Lenox, and I shall be able to answer 
you.” 

“Eight years later!” repeated Lenox, with an 
incredulous laugh. “By that time, Uncle Tom, I 
shall be too old to care about my looks!” 

But it seemed to her uncle she was never the 
same simple, unconscious girl, after she caught, in 
the Alpine pass, the stranger’s remark that after¬ 
noon. 

She never recurred to it, however, and it was 
more than eight years before her uncle did. They 
were in London and had been to dine with some 
of his old Calcutta friends. His niece had been 
as usnal the life and charm of the banquet. 

“ Lenox,” said her uncle, when they were alone 
together, “ you remember that first summer we were 
in Switzerland how we both overheard a remark 
about you as we came down the mountain pass?” 

“ Perfectly.” 


“You asked me a question that night which I 
was not then prepared to answer. I promised to 
do it, however, eight years later. You have not 
asked me that question again.” 

Lenox came now and stood before her uncle. 

“There was no need I should ask you, Uncle 
Tom,” she said, with a kind of triumphant thrill 
in her voice. “ I knew!” 

“ And you are glad of it?” 

“Glad! I am a woman and you can ask ine 
snch a question ?” 

“ I should not, Lenox, if you had not seemed to 
me almost absolutely free from vanity.” 

Lenox Hare stands only a moment in the hall 
at Briarswild with the light flooding over her. 
But it is long enough. Ko one who saw that pic¬ 
ture will ever forget it, and of the four who gazed 
on the woman, one was her lover. 

“ My dear child 1” exclaimed Mrs. Mavis, in a 
tone that was half-amazement, half-motherly pride, 
“you have been growing a beauty! I never 
dreamed of your doing that.” 

Lenox has been pretty well surfeited with 
flatteries, but Mrs. Mavis’s honest verdict brings 
the crimson to her cheeks j her happy laugh rings 
again through the rooms. Then she turns and 
lays her hand on young Mavis’s arm. 

“How tall you have grown, Ben!” she says, 
gazing up at the broad-chested figure, “and,” 
lowering her voice a little, “how handsome!” 

Mr. Apthorp enjoyed keenly the surprise that 
his niece’s beauty created among her old friends. 
The travelers had hurried from the steamer, not 
stopping for even a day’s rest after their voyage. 

“We can take our ease at Briarswild, Uncle 
Tom,” Lenox said. “ Until we get there I shall 
have no rest—even on my native soil.” 

She went straight to the sitting-room. She 
could not fail to remember now that other night 
when she stood here a worn and homeless wan¬ 
derer. As she glanced around the familiar room 
that old scene ro.^e before her. She could not have 
spoken her thought at that moment even had her 
uncle not been at her side. He did not suspect the 
memory that shook her at that moment, but two 
others knew and kept her secret. But a little later, 
when she had taken her old seat by the window, 
a look of ineffable content Btole over the beautiful 
face. 

“How good it is to be at home again!” she 
murmured. 

She said that to herself constantly for days and 
nights that followed. She roamed about the house 
and grounds like one in a happy dream. The morn¬ 
ing after her arrival she went to Uainty’s stall. The 
creature whinnied when she heard her mistress* 
voice, and felt the touch of those soft fingers about 
her mane. The little high-bred colt that had played 
so important a part in Lenox’s history, was always- 
kept in splendid. condition. The men believed 
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that young Mavis would sooner have parted with 
all the animals in his stables, than with that fleet, 
gray mare. 

Once more the old rooms were filled with the 
bright, magnetic presence. There was so much to 
hear and tell after these nine years that seemed 
hardly like two now they were all together again. 
The changes they had wrought in Lenox grew more 
apparent the longer one saw her. She had gone 
out from Briarawild a mere slip of a girl—she 
came back to it now, a graceful, elegant woman. 

Tom Apthorp had kept his word. He had more 
than fulfilled the promises he had made to his 
niece that summer afiernoon in the Mavis orchard. 
To indulge his young kinswoman, to afford her 
every advantage and opportunity which had been 
denied to her childhood became the central pur¬ 
pose of the man’s life. No doubt a secret remorse 
was at the bottom of all this. Tom Apthorp 
spared neither time, pains nor money in the ac¬ 
complishment of his purpose. Lenox had the 
best masters the world afforded. She studied the 
languages in their native air. She visited the 
great capitals of Europe; their palaces, cathedrals, 
picture-galleries. The treasures of all the schools 
of art were laid open to a soul which nature had 
formed to enter far into their secret, and read their 
meanings of eternal truth and beauty. Her life 
was full, rich, varied. Her uncle watched with 
secret pride and delight the blossoming of this 
rare flower into womanhood. 

“My little girl shall have the best of the world 
at last,” he said to himself. 

Each year his plans for her development, his 
desire to afford her new opportunities took some 
fresh form, some wider range. It was these alone 
which had kept them so long abroad. A return 
to Briarswild—even for a visit—wquld have seri¬ 
ously interfered with his plans at the time. 

To one who understood there would have been 
something pathetic in the man’s resolve not to lose 
a moment, to secure the bestfor Lenox while there 
was yet time. He never thought of his dead 
sister without a pang smote liis conscience for his 
long neglect of her orphan child. A coarser na¬ 
ture would not have so sternly reckoned with 
itself, a commoner one would not have been so pas¬ 
sionately bent on retrieving an unconscious wrong. 

Tom Apthorp had, through his long residence 
in India, a wide European acquaintance. In 
whatever country they traveled, he could intro¬ 
duce his niece to the best circles. She met the | 
most celebrated men and women—poets, artists, 
statesmen—the genuses, the commanding intellects, 
the great brains and hearts of the world. Some¬ 
times in the midst of spacious thronged drawing¬ 
rooms, Lenox Hare’s thoughts would suddenly 
slip away to the old turnpike, to the little attic- 
chamber, with its small window-panes and its rows 
of hooks; she would see herself a lonely orphan 


girl feeding her soul, like Charles Lamb, on “ that 
fair and wholesome pasturage of English read¬ 
ing.” 

Perhaps that sudden vision in the midst of all 
the Bplendor made Lenox Hare’s heart pitiful for 
all desolate young souls, and kept her head from 
growing a little giddy in the world’s atmosphere 
of prosperity and flattery. 

She began to be very much admired. Her 
beauty opened slowly year by year into its perfect 
flower. Then she had a power, a fascination, 
which went deeper than all her beauty, which 
would hold men and women when that faded. 
She had a marvelous gift of drawing out the best, 
sincerest side of people. In her companionship 
men and women seemed to find anew the dreams 
of their youth, the aspirations of their noblest 
hours. Women of the world, dizzied by its flat¬ 
teries and ambitions, seemed in her presence to go 
back to the fresh heart of their girlhood. 

If she was such a joyful, stimulating presence in 
the lives of her friends, it is impossible to say 
what she was to her sole kinsman. His love and 
pride centered themselves on her, the last of his 
race—the young girl who took the place of wife 
and daughter to the wifeless, childless man. 

Indeed, Tom Apthorp used sometimes, half- 
laughingly, half-seriously, to assure liis niece that 
she was the sole obstacle in the way of his taking 
a wife—very likely some blooming young damsel 
—old fellows with pates as white as liis were 
always making fools of themselves in that fashion. 

And Lenox, with a great archness gathering in 
her dusky eyes, would insist she could, if she 
chose, retort with terrible effect when he laid his 
old bachelorhood at her door. 

“I know perfectly well what that means, my 
dear,” her uncle would answer. You are, in the 
eyes of many a gallant Ferdinand, his fair 
Miranda, whom lie would gladly rescue from her 
tyrant of an uncle, her vigilant old Prospero!” 

And Lenox would laugh gayly, and assure her 
uncle he was wortli all the “gallant Ferdinands” 
in the world. She was thoroughly in earnest. 
No man, in her heart and thought, could take the 
place of her grand, noble Uncle Tom. She repaid 
his devotion with a passion of gratitude. That 
atmosphere of mysteiy and romance which, in 
Lenox’s eyes, had invested her uncle when he first 
appeared to her—a marvelous surprise from the 
ends of the earth—still surrounded him. 

With her woman’s intuition, Lenox had divined' 
the secret remorse of her uncle’s life. She never 
quite forgave herself for the reproaches that had 
once broken from her. Since that time, neither 
had alluded to them. Lenox could not save her 
uncle from the stinging memory of his long neg¬ 
lect, but she had .her own ways of showing how 
she felt all he had done for her—what he had 
made of her life in these later years. Their con- 
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fidenee in each other was absolute. The stately, 
handsome, elderly man, and the young, beautiful 
woman, were often taken for newly-wedded hus¬ 
band and wife—a fact which, whenever it came to 
their knowledge, afforded the pair infinite amuse¬ 
ment. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ENOX BARE had been at Briarswild three 
days when she and Ben Mavis came out on 
the piazza for a walk. It was the loveliest of 
evenings, with a faint humming of winds and a 
great summer moon in the sky. He gave her his 
arm, and for a little while they walked in silence. 
The moonlight shone on the beautifully-shaped 
head, on all the clear, delicate curves of cheek, 
and lip, and brow of the woman, and on the strong, 
broad-chested figure and handsome face of the 
young man. 

Ben was nearly thirty now, though lie hardly 
looked so; and one would not have taken Lenox 
to be twenty-five, though she was past it; her life 
was of those that need the slow, rich summer—not 
the light, swift spring—for their unfolding. 

When Lenox looked up, she met the glance of 
Ben’s clear gray eyes. 

“ They seem like a dream, Ben,” she said, 
“ these nine years since you and I walked here on 
just such nights as this/* 

“You thought of the walks, then, sometimes, 
Lenox ?” 

“ Thought of them?” in a surprised, rather hurt 
tone. *' I don’t believe you can imagine, especially 
now you have asked that question, just what it 
seems to me to be walking here again.” 

“I, too, have thought of those old evenings, 
Lenox,” he said, with a voice steady as her own, 
“ when I walked here in the moonlight alone.” 

She heard the words without dreaming that any 
hidden meaning lurked in them. In all these 
years, a suspicion that young Mavis’s feeling for 
her was unlike her own for him, had never crossed 
her mind. When they first met, Lenox was too 
much of a child for any possible dream of love. 
Then the very closeness of their household life 
had not been in Ben’s favor. Her imagination 
required mystery and distance to fascinate it. 
Ben bad seen this long ago; his love had made 
him wise; he knew their intimacy had been his 
misfortune. 

“ You are just the grand, loyal fellow you 
always were,” said Lenox again. “I knew how 
you would miss me and think of the old times, 
and wish they were all they had been before Uncle 
Tom came. O Ben I” her voice suddenly shook, 
“do you think I can forget?” 

“Forget what, Lenox?” % 

“Where I was when you first found me. What 
I was that night when I came here and you took 


me in. I never could speak of it to Uncle Tom, 
because I knew it would hurt him. But there was 
never a day in which I did not see myself shiver¬ 
ing on the threshold, and you bending over me, 
with your boyish face full of pity and kindness ns 
an angel's. It always seemed to me that I had 
not been half grateful enough—” 

Young Mavis suddenly stood still, as though a 
blow had struck him. 

“I hate that word !’* he exclaimed, in a tone of 
passionate bitterness. “ Xever let me hear you 
speak it, Lenox, as long as we both live!” His 
voice was half a groan and half a command. 

She was a little startled at his vehemence; but 
it was like him, she thought. The generous soul 
resented any hint of debt on her part. 

“ Forgive me, Ben; I did not mean to pain you,” 
she said. 

“ I am sure of that, Lenox.” 

With her woman’s quick tact, she began to talk 
of other matters—of the household life so little 
altered, of the delight of coming home and finding 
so few changes in the people or the world around 
her, making it seem after all as though she had 
only been gone on a visit. 

“A visit that lasted nine years, Lenox,” sug¬ 
gested Ben. 

“I know; but they hardly seem like two to¬ 
night.” 

He did not reply, and after a little pause she 
spoke again: “There was another evening, Ben, 
which I used to remember almost as often as that 
first one.” 

“What evening was that, Lenox?” 

“It was the one before Uncle Tom came. 
Everything that happened about that time was 
always coming up to me. You and I had a long 
walk on the piazza. It was just such a summer 
night as this—not a cloud In the sky, only the 
stars and a great, solemn moon. I plucked my 
solitary tea-rose, and fastened it in your button¬ 
hole that night. Of course you have forgotten all 
about it.” 

“Xo, I have not forgotten. I have kept that 
withered tea-rose all these years, Lenox.” 

Had any other man than Ben Mavis made this 
speech to Lenox Bare, it might have awakened 
some suspicions in her mind. She was a woman. 
She had learned the power of her beauty, the spell 
of her charms. But her grateful, sisterly affection 
for young Mavis had no touch of romantic senti¬ 
ment. The notion of his being her lover would 
have seemed as absurd now as it did in the days 
when Guy Fosdick used to jest about him. 

“ Have you that rose still ?” she asked, surprised 
and touched. “And my little bush with its one 
flower has spread into a green thicket 1 I could 
not count its blossoms now. Bo you mean to Bay, 
Ben, you have tended my rose-tree through all 
these years because of that flower I gave you?” 
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“I mean to say just that, Lenox.” 

Whenever he recalled the talk of that night, 
this moment always seemed to Ben Mavis its most 
perilous one. A tierce desire surged through him 
to turn and clasp this woman madly to his heart; 
to tell her what she had been to him all these 
years; to pray her to have mercy on the love 
which had become in silence and absence a part of 
his life. 

And while the fire leaped along his pulses, and 
the brave young heart and the strong brain 
wavered, he heard again the sweet, thrilling voice 
at liis side. She was speaking of his mother. 

“ Is it my fancy, Ben, or is she looking pale and 
shadowy? It struck me that she was when I first 
saw her; and though the impression has partly 
worn ofT, I cannot get rid of a feeling that she is 
not quite well—not just her old self. ,, 

“ She never complains,” he answered. “ I see 
her every day, and that may be the reason I have 
noticed no change.” 

Then Lenox spoke of Dorriee Cropsey, 

“ What an arch, winsome creature she is— 
pretty enough, too, to sit for an artist when he 
would paint 

4 Flora 

Peering in April's front.' " 

“ Dorriee is a perpetual sunbeam in the house,” 
he answered. “ She has been a great comfort to 
mother ever since she came here.” 

But though lie made these replies promptly and 
steadily enough, his heart was not in them. 

At last Lenox came back to himself again. 

"After'all, Ben, I believe that nobody has 
changed quite so much as you have.” 

‘‘11 What do you mean, Lenox?” 

“That every change is for the better, Ben.” 

She smiled up at him in the moonlight—a 
smile that finished her speech with a flattery deli¬ 
cate beyond any words. 

“Ah, Lenox,” he replied, “I might well say 
that of you. I might tell you how you are changed 
in all wonderful and beautiful ways; but I have no 
speech gracious enough to express my thoughts. 
Other men must have told you all that I would in 
words that would make mine seem poor and 
bungling.” 

** No, Ben, that is not true. Your praise must 
always seem something dearer and better than 
other men’s.” 

She spoke now with the low, serious tone he 
knew so well—the tone when she was very much 
in earnest. 

Ben’s heart leaped again. “Do you mean all 
that, Lenox?” and he stopped her where the 
moonlight could shine full upon her face. 

“I mean all that. How could it be otherwise, 
Ben, my brother?” 

What a tender name it was—what a soft voice 
that spoke it; and yet that last word shot a terri¬ 


ble bolt through Ben Mavis’s heart. He knew 
then how his hope had lived on silent and secret 
through all these years. He knew, too, those last 
words of hers had been its death-blow 1 

There was a sob in the brave fellow’s throat. 
And the woman who walked by his side in the 
moonlight never dreamed of what she had done. 

In a little while he heard her speaking again. 

“I want to ask you a question, Ben. May I?” 

“Ask anything you like, Lenox?” 

“ Has any woman since I have gone away—” 

“I know what you mean, Lenox,” he inter¬ 
rupted, sharply. “It is the only absurd question 
you ever asked me. There is no other woman.” 

“I am glad to hear you say that; though, no 
doubt, the feeling is wickedly selfish on my part. 
But it is good to come back and find that nobody 
else is in my place.” 

“ You will always come back and find that, 
Lenox,” he said, in a tone of mocking gayety, be¬ 
cause he feared that any other would fail and 
betray him. “ I am as deeply vowed to old bach¬ 
elorhood as ever a monk was to his beads and his 
cell.” 

She laughed lightly at that, but she answered 
half-seriously: “You will not always tell me that, 
Ben. Perdita may hide long in the woods, but you 
will come across her some day, and you wilL know 
your princess when you see her.” 

“That is too pretty a fancy, Lenox, to go so wide 
of the mark, as it does this time. I begin to sus¬ 
pect—” 

She stopped him there. “ I know what you are 
going to say. There is not truth enough in it 
even to point your jest, Ben.” 

“ But there may be sometime. If you will talk 
to me of Perditas, Lenox, why should I not to you 
of Florizels?” 

“ Why, indeed 1 But I will be quite frank with 
you. I have had in these last years a good many 
beautiful, inspiring friendships with men. But 
when I have said that, I have told you all.” 

Before he could answer, Dorriee came out of the 
house toward them, and the bloom on her cheeks 
was like that in the heart of a blush-rose. 

CHAPTER V. 

HE Mavis household kept a long holiday that 
summer. Lenox took up. the old girlish life 
as naturally and heartily as though the yeara and 
the world had not come between and wrought 
their changes in her. She visited all her old 
haunts in company witli her uncle, or young 
Mavis, or Dorriee. She was off every morning 
! with Dainty among the hill roads. They all went 
on frequent drives, too, for even Mrs. Mavis was 
persuaded into joining the others, and the party 
would return merry and hungry in the twilight to 
| their late suppers- 
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Mr. Apthorp vastly enjoyed the settling down 
for the summer in the softly-lined home-nest from 
which he had taken his niece. He had a natural 
pride in showing her friends how the result justi¬ 
fied his wisdom, though the separation had seemed 
so cruel at the time he proposed it. 

Ben Mavis had his pride, too—of a different 
sort. It had been powerful enough long ago to 
resist all the strength of his young passion. It 
had made him scorn to take advantage of Lenox’s 
youth and ignorance of the world, when, had he 
pressed his suit, the chances were all in his favor. 

That time was passed now. Lenox was no 
longer an inexperienced girl. She had seen the 
world; she was acquainted with men; she could 
weigh him in the balance with others. 

But it was the old pride at bottom which still 
held young Mavis silent. He knew that the name 
Lenox had given him expressed the real nature of 
her feeling for him from the beginning. It must 
be the same to the end of their lives. Ko tie of 
marriage could change the eternal nature of things. 
He knew perfectly that lie would have an advan¬ 
tage over every other suitor in the tender associa¬ 
tions of their youth—in the passionate gratitude 
with which she regarded him. But he saw clearly 
that if Lenox Dare consented to be his wife it 
must be with doubtful, half-reluctant heart. His 
own manliness, his feeling of what was due to him¬ 
self, recoiled from a union such as theirs must be. 
He had a conviction, too, which grew stronger 
in their daily intercourse, that Lenox Dare, if ever 
she married, should choose a man of different 
temperament from his own. This was not her 
fault—not his. It was simply the result of their 
original constitutions. But Ben Mavis knew there 
was a side of Lenox’s nature with which lie could 
have only a partial sympathy. He could not 
bring to some of her moods the stimulus and com¬ 
panionship so precious to such a woman. A cer¬ 
tain intellectual separation must always exist 
between them. A smaller or less generous nature 
would not so frankly have admitted the truth to 
itself, Ben Mavis did it without the slightest feel¬ 
ing of humiliation. Was he to accuse his fate be¬ 
cause he was not artist, poet, genius of any sort? 
His business was to do his own work in the world 
—make the best of the birthright-power with 
which God had charged him. But he knew that 
a secret sense of his failure toward Lenox Dare 
would poison his bliss if she were his wife. The 
skeleton would always be in his closet—the fear 
lest some other man could have been to her some¬ 
thing more and better than it was in his power to 
he. The blood flushed his cheeks at the thought 
of all the miserable doubts and jealousies which 
might follow in the train of that haunting dread. 
How clearly he saw—how sternty lie reasoned! 
And all the- while the fire of his young manhood’s 
passion burned in his heart and veins. But he 


saw that it was best for Lenox, best for himself 
even, that he should be—what she had called him 
—the name that had hurt him more than any 
blow. Thank God, he could fight his battle 
alone—not even his mother knew. But he lmd 
too often to say to himself: 

“ ‘ This lovo 

Is for a precious creature; as slio’s rare, 

Must it bo great/" 

It was an unutterable joy—at times an infinite 
pain—to have Lenox about the house—so close, 
and yet so far apart in his life; but Ben Mavis 
trod his hard road that summer without flinching. 

One day Uncle Tom went over to Cherry Hol¬ 
lows. He set out without confiding his intention 
to a soul. He had a curiosity to see the home 
where his niece had passed her childhood—the 
greater, perhaps, because he never ceased to hold 
himself responsible for its loneliness and hard¬ 
ships. 

The yellow house by the turnpike had disap¬ 
peared. Mr. Apthorp learned from the neighbors 
that it bail been burned to the ground one night 
nearly eight years before. The Cranes had barely 
time to make their escape. Abijali had died sud¬ 
denly a few months later. His wife had returned 
to her old home. 

That night Lenox’s uncle told her where he had 
been—what he had learned. 

“I should have asked you to accompany me/' 
he said, “only I feared a little the effect which 
those old scenes might have on you.” 

She hesitated a moment before she answered, 
with a little tremble in her voice: “I think I 
could have looked on them, Uncle Tom, and faced 
all they must have revived, so you were by my 
side.” 

But he thought he had done wisely to go alone. 

The next day, which was the lastof the summer, 
Lenox happened to be in Dorr ice’s room. The 
former had been a good deal moved by what her 
uncle had told her the night before. Visions of 
Cherry Hollows had haunted her dreams that 
night. Old memories clung around the morning. 
Her heart was unusually tender toward all lonely, 
orphaned young creatures such as she herself had 
been. 

Dorrice sparkled and fluttered about her visitor. 
The girl’s archness and quaintness—all her pretty 
grace of speech and manner came to the surface in 
Lenox’s presence. 

The latter was unusually silent that morning. 
She gazed with pleased, tender eyes, at the auburn 
tinted hair, at the young face with its blooming 
color and soft curves. The two had grown very 
familiar, very fond of each other. Indeed Dorrice 
had owned to Lenox that she fell in love with her 
that night she came home and stood under the 
hall lamp. 
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The girl suddenly came to her visitor’s Bide, the table close at hand. When Dorrice caught 
dropped on a stool at her feet, crossed a pair of sight of that she started and stared at Lenox a 
round, white arms on her lap, and said rather moment like a creature driven to bay. She made 


gravely: “ You are thinking about me, Lenox. I 
see that in your eyes. Tell me about it.” 

Lenox leaned forward and stroked the uplifted 
face. 

“ I am thinking, my dear,” she said, “ that my 
heart is glad to see you so happy this morning— 
so sheltered from every harsh wind of life. O 
Dorrice, I know how the world looks when one is 
out in it lost and alone! I know how long the 
way seems, how the cruel stones hurt the tired feet 
—how—” 

Dorrice’s look of amazed bewilderment recalled 
Lenox to herfielf. The girl had been told next to 
nothing of those painful facts which antedated 
Lenox’s coming to Briarswild. 

“Never think again of what I said just now,” 
resumed Lenox, after a little pause. “X want 
to talk of yourself, dear—to tell you how you 
remind me of birds and butterflies, of sunbeams, 
and all beautiful, happy unconscious things.” 

At that speech a sudden change came over 
Dorrice; her cheeks flushed; the lips of the 
reddest rose-bloom trembled. Then she burst into 
a passion of weeping. 

“What is the matter, Dorrice?” cried Lenox, 
in amazement. 

“That is precisely what you all think of me,” 
sobbed Dorrice. “I am no better in the eyes of 
any of you than a year*old baby who must be in¬ 
dulged and petted to any degree, but who is not 
capable 0 *f a thought, a care, a sorrow of its 
own. I tell you it isn’t true,” she continued, 
with passionate resentment. “ I am not a bird, a 
butterfly or any other of those happy, senseless 
things to which you choose to compare me. I am 
a woman and have my own burdens to carry—my 
own sorrows to—” something checked the indig¬ 
nant utterance at this point; she laid her head in 
Lenox’s lap and sobbed again. 

Lenox bent over her in dismay. She itroked 
the auburn head. Some hidden grief lurked after 
all in the flower of this young life! 

“ I wouldn’t hurt you for the world, Dorrice,” 
she said. 

“ There is no need you should tell me that, 
Lenox,” the girl lifted her flushed, tear-stained 
face. “Do forgive my folly, but you surprised 
me into it. You only said what you—what all the 
others believe 1” and again the indignant bitter¬ 
ness crept into her voice. 

“Dorrice,” said Lenox, softly, “is this trouble 
anything that I can help?” 

A wild look came into Dorrice’s eyes. A flood 
of scarlet stained her cheeks. 

“There is nothing anybody can help,” she burst 
out. Then she sprung to her feet, glancing around 
her in a frightened way. An open book lay on 


a movement to close the volume, theH she drew 
back as though she feared to attract her com¬ 
panion’s notice. Some secret emotion had quite 
bewildered the girl. 

She made an effort to recover herself. 

“Do forget my foolishness]” she cried, with a 
little hysterical laugh. “If you will excuse my 
rudeness I will run away for five minutes and be 
back again—myself I” 

Lenox sat still, after the girl had gone, greatly 
troubled over what had passed. Suddenly, and 
notin the least thinking of what she was doing, 
she bent over the open page on tiie table. The 
next momentshe was reading Tennyson’s “Dora.” 
Her eyes glanced along these words: 

“ But the youth, because 
Ho hnd been always with her in the house, 
Thought not of Dora.” 

Lenox had seen the look with which the girl 
turned from the open page to her face. That look 
held Dorrice Cropsey’s secret! ‘With a flash of 
woman’s intuition Lenox’s thought leaped to the 
truth. Dorrice’s secret was her love for Ben 
Mavis! 

While the two young women were having this 
talk Mr. Apthorp and Ben were having another 
as they returned from a sharp canter over the hills. 
Indeed the elder man got into the habit of telling 
his thoughts to the younger this summer. The 
more he saw of his host, the more he found to ad¬ 
mire and trust in the brave, true-hearted, manly 
young fellow. But Lenox’s uncle, with all his 
wordly wisdom, never dreamed that his coming to 
Briarswild had destroyed the dearest hope of that 
brave young life. 

Ben’s impression on meeting Mr. Apthorp the 
night of his return very much resembled Lenox’s 
feelings when she saw Mrs. Mavis. It was not 
merely that the man had grown older, but it struck 
young Mavis that there was an air of failing 
strength about him. As in Lenox’s case the first 
impression had largely worn off. It recurred to 
him, however, during the talk that morning in 
which Lenox’s uncle rather surprised young Mavis 
with liis confidence. The stately and reticent man 
laid open his plans for the future to his com¬ 
panion. He deplored the necessity which would 
compel their return to Europe in the autumn. 
He had, it appeared, entered into some business 
relations in England where his presence could not 
be dispensed with. He expressed a resolve to 
wind up Ids aflairs there as soon as possible, and 
return to his native land for the rest of his days. 
He had a fancy to settle down in some quiet spot 
near Ills birthplace where he could listen to the 
sound of the Eeas which had sung him to sleep in 
his boyhood. 
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After this the speaker alluded to a nearer plan 
on which he had set his heart. He wanted his 
niece should see something more of her own coun¬ 
try, have a glimpse of its famous summer-resorts 
before they sailed. The trip, which he did not 
intend should occupy more than two or three 
weeks would take in Niagara and Newport, Sara¬ 
toga and the 'White Mountains. Their pleasure 
would be greatly enhanced if young Mavis, his 
mother and JDorrice would accompany them. This 
proposal took Hen completely by surprise, but Mr. 
Apthorp pleaded his point with his usual skill and 
parried every objection which the other raised, 

CHAPTER VI. 

T was almost three months later that Ben Mavis 
and Lenox Hare once more came out on the 
piazza for a walk. It was to be their lajt for a long 
time. The next day Lenox was to leave Briars* 
wild. It was a sad November night whose chill¬ 
ing winds moaned through leafless branches. 
They had had a wonderful Indian summer that 
year; but it had closed now'in gloomy skies and 
in an earth that waited naked and shriveled for 
the winding snows. 

It seemed now to each but a day since they had 
their first walk here in the June night with the 
stars overhead and the summer greenness all 
around them. And now Lenox was going away, 
for only a year or two at farthest, her uncle said. 
But Ben remembered he had said a good deal the 
same thing when she went away before. 

He listened to her talk now—to her regret at 
going away; her longing to see the snows once 
more cover the hills that watched around Briars- 
wild. She went back tenderly over all the memo¬ 
ries of the summer—of the autumn, for Uncle 
Tom had carried his point. They had all gone oo 
the trip of nearly a month among the mountains 
and by the sea-ahore. Even Ben Mavis—despite 
certain drawbacks—had enjoyed it all. 

Suddenly Lenox stopped talking, her thoughts 
went to Horrice. The girl never had a suspicion 
that Lenox had surprised her secret that day they 
had their talk in her chamber. A thousand cir¬ 
cumstances, trifles light as air, had, since that 
morning, strengthened her conviction. After all, 
she reasoned, there was nothing surprising in the 
fact. It was, indeed, the most likely thing in the 
world to happen. 'Who could know the brave, 
manly, handsome, young fellow' and not love 
him? But it never struck her as singular that 
she never had—in Borrice’s way, at least. 

Lenox Dare was at heart, a romantic woman. 
The secret she had surprised had a great interest 
for her. It gave Horrice a new sacredness in her 
eyes. She felt a yearning pity for the girl now 
she knew what lay at the heart of that young life. 
The more she reflected on it, the more she became 


satisfied that this rosy-tinted, loyal-hear ted, lovely- 
natured woman was the one wife in the world for 
Ben Mavis. Where could he find such another? 
she asked herself. She was half-provoked at Ben’s 
dullness in not blessing the kindly fates which 
had brought such a woman to his side. She was 
actually jealous for Horrice. She saw, too, that 
the girl had judged rightly. Ben had not the 
^lightest notion of falling in love with her. He 
was really fond of her. But it was much in the 
same way lie would have been of his sister, Janet. 
He was never tired of Borrice’s playful brightness, 
of her quaint, arch talk; he enjoyed the sight of 
that rosy, sparkling girlhood about the house, 
But it all ended there. 

Horrice’s heart had given her true insight, 
Lenox thought. The poet’s line expressed the 
fact perfectly. Ben saw the girl only in the com¬ 
mon, every-day lights of household life. Horrice 
was simply a pleasant feature in this. 

“They are too close together,” Lenox often said, 
musing about the pair, not dreaming how Ben 
Mavis had said the same of themselves. 

Meanwhile, Lenox did her best for Horrice. With 
a woman’s tact, she brought out all her brightness, 
her endless, pretty ways of look, and speech, and 
manner. She always managed to have Horrice in 
the foreground when Ben was by. She repeated 
the girl’s speeches to him, praised her beauty, her 
sweetness, her artless nature. Ben listened and 
assented to all this, with a frank heartiness that 
lialf-angered Lenox. 

As they walked around the piazza in the silence 
and darkness, she was debating with herself 
whether she could, by any means,serve Horrice? 
Would it be wisest, best to speak? She shrank 
from approaching so sacred a subject, and yet— 
and yet—she was going away—there was nothing 
more she could do for her; and Horrice’s face would 
come up again with the look in it she had seen that 
day when she turned toward her from theopen book. 

At last she glanced up; she saw Ben’s eyes 
shining on her through the darkness. 

“ What have you been thinking of all this time, 
Lenox ?” he asked. 

“Have I been silent so long! I was thinking 
of you, Ben.” 

“Of ine, Lenox?” 

“Yes; of something you said tome that night 
wiien we took our first walk here after my return. 
I did not half like a speech you made then ; I like 
it still less now.” 

“ I cannot imagine what you mean, Lenox.” 

“ You said you were resolved never to marry.” 

“ Hid that remark displease you ?” 

“Just that. Of course if you had been no more 
than twenty, or if you were in the habit of saying 
things you did not mean I should have thought 
nothing of such a speech. But I saw you were 
serious, and I cannot let you drift into old bachclor- 
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hood without making an effort to rescue you from 
bo forlorn a fate, Ben," speaking rapidly and 
eagerly now, like one who fears the ground she 
treads on; u I wish you would let me choose a 
wife for you 1“ 

14 You choose a wife for me I” he repeated, like one 
in a dream. u You, Lenox I” 

u I t Ben. Do you think anybody else could do 
it more wisely, with a tenderer thought for your 
happiness 

She spoke with a little hurt tone now, 

“ Who would the woman be, Lenox ?” 

She laid her hand on his j they paused in their 
walk; he bent his head to hear. Her courage 
almost failed her, she spoke the name in a little, 
fluttering whisper: (t Dor rice Cropsey!” 

They began to walk again. He did not speak. 

After she had waited awhile she spoke again, 
paying all manner of tender and beautiful things 
of Dorrice Cropsey, It is doubtful how much 
young Mavis heard, hut he was listening to the 
soft, vibrant voice and thinking how soon it would 
be silent for him. 

There was a terrible pang, a joy, too, that was 
like a pain in that thought. It had sometimes 
seemed to Ben that if Lenox did not soon go 
away he must leave Briarswild. There are bur¬ 
dens which the strongest man cannot always bear. 

When she paused at last, he spoke: “Dorrice 
Cropsey is all you say, yet I do not think you 
would have me take a wife to please you, Lenox:” 

44 No, Ben. I could not ask that, but I hoped—” 
Lenox paused there with a sudden dread lest she 
should betray Dorrice’s secret. 

The rain had now begun to fall. A wet gust 
suddenly drove under the piazza. Lenox shivered 
a little. Then voices inside called to them. A 
great fire of maple and hickory was in full blaze 
up the black, cavern-throated old chimney. They 
were determined to keep Lenox’s last night at 
Briarswild with warmth and cheer. 

u What a selfish rascal I must be to keep you 
out here this last evening!” said Ben, m.d his 
tone implied there was no more to he Baid. 

“Poor little Dorrice!” thought Lenox, as they 
entered the house. “I meant it all for the best— 
but I am not sure—my speaking may have done 
you more harm than good I” 

{To be continued.) 
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WHAT JUNE BROUGHT US. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I. 

I N the latter part of May of last year, as we 
three sat sewing one day on the porch at 
Deacon Potts’s, Lily said: “Oh, do let us all 
go some place in June—in the long, summery, 
sunny, delightful days of June; let us make the 
month so full of good cheer, that we will be glad 
to remember it as lomr as we live.” 

“ Well, you know I can’t go,” said Ida; “but 
you two can go, and Wilson and I will come 
home and keep house for papa, and your long 
letters will rejoice me, and the stories you tell 
after you come back,” and a little blush of modesty 
spread over her white face and made her look so 
pretty. 

And the answer came from Lily: “Now, 
PoUsie’’—one of her nicknames—“you know very 
well we wouldn’t go a step if you didn’t; that 
would be too bad; you can go if you only think 
so. Come, now ; how funny that would be, just 
we three—wouldn’t cost so very much; and how 
delightful to remember! We would all go to New 
England, and—” 

“Oh, no, we’d go to Michigan among our 
cousins in the pine woods, and away to the lake 
shore, and they’d take tents, and we’d camp out, 
and fish, and—” 

Here we cut short Ida’s plan very unceremoni¬ 
ously with: “No, no, we’d go and visit grand¬ 
mamma! What a treat that would be to sit down 
with a dear old lady like her, born in 1TS3, and 
hear her tell stories of the old, old times of long 
ago. That would pay.” 

In merry mood, we drew cuts to decide the 
matter, and with great laughter and clapping of 
hands Lily was the victor. If we went anywhere, 
it was to be away to New England. 

All this in sport, and yet we did go. A cousin 
was willing and glad to keep house for us; the 
men were tolerably willing, provided we did not 
stay long; the physician said the trip would do 
Ida good, if she rested nights and was calm and 
happy. And my proviso was, that there would 
be no fixing done—no sewing, and planning, and 
fussing—so that when we started we would not be 
tired out. 

Women in general take all the pleasure out of 
visits by anticipations, and by worrying over what 
they shall wear, and how they will have it made, 
and whether it is in the prevailing style or the 
old style of last year. They are jaded and weary 
when they start; and the self-imposed trouble over 
baggage, and the fancied insults of conductors, 
and finding their choice of seats occupied, and the 
“horrid dust,” and the “awful smells,” and the 
“queer taste” of the water, and the sight of the 
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blind man, or the sick woman, or the fussy girl, or 
the idiotic child nnear them, completely upsets 
their tranquility of mind. 

We were to take things coolly ; no matter what 
came, we were to make the best of it; we were to 
see sunshine in all places and under all condi¬ 
tions. Ob, 1 knew with these dear girls, brave, 
and sweet-tempered, and considerate, and con¬ 
sistent, and as cheerful as robins, we’d have a good 
time together. And we did. 

Lily says: “Tell the Homk women all about 
our visit. I’ll help von remember it.” 

We cannot tell all for lack of space, hut we can 
run over some of it. 

The first night we stopped at Bellaire, on th< 
Ohio Iliver, at a pleasant hotel. From the win 
dows of our sleeping-room, we could look on 
upon the river reflecting the twinkling lights fron 
bouts, one of which, a tooting little thing, pliec: 
until nearly midnight between Benwood, on tin 
mountain shore opposite, and Bellaire. The glow 
ing iron forges of Benwood gleamed out like fiery 
caverns until nearly morning. These works givt 
employment to a great many men. 

The early morning express was three hours late. 
Now we had anticipated a great deal of enjoyment 
in our ride over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
and it was not conducive to our happiness when 
we saw, under our window, an old man impres¬ 
sively lay his forefinger in the palm of his hand, 
and, speaking ominously low, say to a brakeman : 

“ I Mow I’d not keer for a ride over the road to¬ 
day ; them three jubious places would skeer me 
clean out. They don’t keer a cuss, them fellars, 
so they make time, they don’t.” 

We coughed and closed the window, and talked 
about the width of the river, and made all the 
noise we could to keep Ida from hearing him. 
She told us after our return home that she heard 
every word, hut had hoped that we did not hear. 

The ride over and among the mountains was 
very enjoyable. The conductors, probably because 
we were through passengers, were very attentive 
and kind, and took special pains to make us com¬ 
fortable, and make the journey agreeable, by 
pointing out places of historic interest. We were 
the business manager, Ida the financier, who car¬ 
ried the purse and kept accounts, while Lily did 
errands, asked favors and jotted down items of 
interest. We ate dinners and suppers out of our 
family basket, buying tea and colfee each time. 
Once, when Lily was ofTthe cars getting a pitcher 
of tea, the train ran back nearly two miles on a 
side track, and lay there for some time. She 
waited patiently, remembering the injunction laid 
upon our little party—“keep cool.” 

We heard a conductor laugh heartily at her 
once. We wanted a seat turned, that we could 
eat our dinners facing one another, the sweet 
home-y way. When the conductor, with a heavy j 


blow of his fi-»t, struck the sent and turned it over, 
she said: “Thank you. But I beg your pardon, 
sir; had I known that was all, I could have done 
it myself!” 

How the man with the great maul of a fist did 
laugh 1 

Oh, those mountains! We swing around and 
around, and climb tip and up among them, and 
cross three ranges—the Alleghany, the Cumber¬ 
land and a spur of the Blue Ridge. At Cranberry 
Summit, in the Alleghanies, we are three thousand 
seven hundred feet above tide-water, three thou¬ 
sand seven hundred feet nearer the sky than we 
are in the valleys. The curves are so phort and 
sharp, that from the rear ot a train one can oiten 
see the locomotive at the front, darting in and out 
and skirting around the mountain?. These moun¬ 
tains are covered with low' scrub oak. Thick 
growths of cedar follow the course of creeks and 
ravines. What a feeling of loneliness one does 
experience at sight of the little log-cabins with 
their outside chimneys made of sticks, t^b-house 
fashion, and plastered with mortar made of the 
commonest clay mud! And there people like 
ourselves live in these mountain huts year after 
year, and they have births, and deaths, and mar¬ 
riages, and joys and sorrows, and aches and pains. 
Ah me, the heartache they must have! And as 
we looked with sharpened vision, catching Hying 
glimpses of the poor bare-armed wife and mother 
the flaxen-haired babies in graduated sizes, the 
dog on the sunny side among the hollyhocks, the 
scarlet bean climbing over the low doorway, the 
liege lord leaning on his hoe-handle out in the 
miniature truck-patch, we sighed in pity for them, 
and thanked the Giver of all good that our own 
lines had fallen in such pleasant places. 

The mountains in the clear June atmosphere of 
that beautiful day in mid-June, appeared to the 
best advantage. 

“The great peaks seemed so near, 

Burned clean of mist, so starkly bold and clear,” 
we seemed to be close among their green crests 
and folded in their cool shadows. 

We pass over ground made ever memorable by 
the scenes in the late civil war. Cheat Mountain 
battle-ground was pointed out by the conductor as 
we flew past. The battle was in two places at 
once, he told us—one place on the hillside at 
Cheat Mountain itself, another in a ravine several 
miles further on in the main range of the Alle¬ 
ghanies. The mountain battle-ground is not beau¬ 
tiful nor romantic—a steep, ragged hillside covered 
with dreary-look ing scrub oaks and fallen timbers. 
Our thoughts went out to the past, the sad and 
solemn past, with its glory and its woe. 

“ Thoro aro piteous, nameless graves. 

Their names no tongue may tell, 

Buried there whero they fell, 

The bravest of our braves. 
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Never sweetheart or friend 
Over these mounds tlmll bend, 

Tenderly putting aside 
The dead, gray leaves: 

Never the votive wreath 

For the unknown brows beneath. 

"So let our heroes rest upon your sun 113' breast, 
Keep them, O South, our tender hearts and truel 
Keep them, <) South, and learn to hold them dear 
From year to year! 

Never forget, 

Dying for us they died for you, 

This hallowed dust shall knit us closer yet.” 

Further on is Harper’** Ferry — poor, old, 
scarred Harper’s Ferry—at the confluence of the 
Potomac and Shenandoah Kivers. How beautiful 
and plashing and fresh from the twilight fast¬ 
nesses of the old mountain solitude comes the 
Potomac 1 How grandly uprise the peaks, stand¬ 
ing like giant sentinels over the town, sorrowful- 
looking and gloomy enough. We had planned to 
stop over night at Harper’s Ferry, but the air of 
utter loneliness and desolation, and the mournful 
interest attached to the place, made us change our 
determination. Standing on the rear platform, we 
looked at the bold, wild hills and ruined arsenal, 
the weirdest, ghostliest place in all the world, it 
leemed, and liulf-aiotid repeated: “John Brown, 
of Ossawattomie. They led him out to die.” 

“ Yes,” said the old passenger who had nibbled 
liquorice-root, or gummed it, all the way from 
Wheeling, “they led him out, w’at was left, of ’ini 
You see yon old fort down thar—thar to the left o’ 
that pile o’ stuff—that’s whar old John was kep\ 
You see it’s pretty nigh riddled to mullin'—shot 
through and through. That's whar he was eon- 
finded prev'us to his execution, an' they shot at 
’im freckqucntly through the winders an' walls 
before he was led out to be hung." 

We shuddered, and turned away to get out of 
reach of the glib tongue of the jabbering old man. 
He ran his hand into a tail pocket, and brought it 
out full of liquorice-roots sticking through his 
bony old fingers. 

A Bmall brick building in the grounds of the 
United States Arsenal was where John Brown was 
confined. It was riddled through and through, 
and the windows were broken out. “John Brown’s 
Fort” is painted in large, black letters on a dingy 
white ground on the side of the building next the 
railroad. 

Where the train stopped, after crossing the 
bridge, at the foot of the towering peak, a shade 
of coming twilight was gathering, and a solemn 
silence seemed to settle down softly. We were all 
tired, and looking out at the fernR and blooming 
laurel, when the fragrance of the low-trailing 
arbutus came to us most delightfully, and with a 
sweetness sweeter, it seemed, than we had ever 
known. It was a gracious surprise, and a treat 


doubly welcome because of our weariness. This, 
in sight of all the gloom, and scarp, and loneliness, 
and the sorrowful remembrances of Harper's 
Ferry, came like a sad benediction. We from the 
North, on the soil of the South, accepted it as a 
blessed omen. 

The dome at Washington shone distinctly in the 
moonlight. The beautiful city l Our home in the 
peaceful quiet of the country, lying under the same 
moonlight, came up in contrast to the life in 
Washington—the restless, uneasy, unsatisfactory 
life—and then, as divining our thoughts, a low 
voice beside us softly said : 

"There'll come a day when nl! the aspiration. 

Now with such fervor fraught, 

As lifts to heights of breathless exaltation, 

Will seem a tiling of naught. 

u There’ll come a day when riches, honor, glory, 
.Music ntnl song ami art, 

Will look like puppets in n worn out story. 

Where each has played his part.” 

We stayed all night at Baltimore. This old 
city, rich in historical interest, we had hoped to 
visit leisurely; but time did not permit. In one 
of its homes a sweet woman’s eyes were looking 
out for us, but the fear of being obliged to spend a 
Sabbath day among strangers hurried us on. 

Some birthday presents for Nellie were pur¬ 
chased here, and sent back by mail in good time 
“fur de'casionand while buying strawberries 
and early cherries for dessert at our noon lunch, 
Ida came upon a chatty lad selling sea-shells. 
They were lovely ones, and the cost was not one- 
tenth the sum we would pay for them at home- 
She came in with the pretty treasures piled up in 
her arms. One of the stipulations was that there 
was to be no unnecessary baggage, so we sent them 
home by express, delighted with the purchase. 

Baltimore brought different thoughts to us. 
Lily thought of poor Poe, of his grave and his 
monument, and his strange, weird poetry. Ida, 
more practical, thought of “the foam-crested waves 
of Chesapeake Bay,” and of what constituted it— 
the largest inlet on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States—two hundred miles long and from four to 
forty broad. Its numerous arms receive many 
navigable rivers, such as the Susquehanna and the 
Patapsco on the north, through Maryland, the 
James from Virginia, and the Potomac on the 
west. This beautiful bay affords depth of water 
for ships of any burden, really carrying the ocean 
up to the very wharves of Baltimore, 

And we thought of the monuments there, espe¬ 
cially Battle Monument, erected to the memory of 
those who fell while defending the city from the 
attack of the British, September 12th, 1814. And 
we thought of the grand Catholic Cathedral, very 
high and wide, and made of massive granite, and 
of the cross surmounting the dome, and of the 
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great organ, the largest in the Union, having six 
thousand pipes; and with a hungry longing we 
thought of the two beautiful paintings—“ The 
Descent from the Cross,” presented by Louis XVI 
of France; and “St. Louis bringing his OfEcere 
and Soldiers Slain before Tunis,” presented by 
Charles X. 

And the beautiful cities, and lands fresh, and 
green, and grassy, and starry with ox-eyed daisies, 
passed us—Havre de Grace, where our old, old 
neighbors in the very long ago sent fine webs 
of snowy, flaxen linen to be stamped like calico; 
Wilmington, Del., on the beautiful Delaware 
Fiver, built on the sloping hills, and commanding 
one of the most restful views we ever saw, the city 
supplied with water from the Brandywine, the 
creek made memorable by the bloody battle of 
September, 1777; Philadelphia; Trenton, X. J., 
remembered as the scene of Washington’s night 
attack upon the British in the winter of 1776, 
when he surprised them by crossing the river on 
the floating ice, or rather when it was supposed 
the ice rendered it impassable; Newark, on the 
Passaic liiver, nine miles from New York; and 
finally, just at sunset, reaching the city. A home¬ 
like hotel in this great “city of strangers” made 
our first visit to New York a very delightful re¬ 
membrance. We three live it over many and 
many a time since. Pipsey Potts. 
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In a honeysuckle-vine, running over a frame 
close by the bay-window, a pair of snow-birds 
have taken up their winter quarters. AY hen the 
first cold weather came, I saw them fly in there 
every evening, and as I could watch them from 
the_ lounge, it soon became interesting to note 
their movements. Two or three times a dav they 
would come and hop about in the vine, picking 
the seeds from the cypress and convolvulus which 
had grown up amid the honeysuckle last summer. 
At last they were all gone, and the idea came to 
me that perhaps these little fellows would not 
scorn the crumbB which my blue birds treated 
| with such indifference in the spring, ho I tried 
them with some in the window-sill, and was re¬ 
warded by seeing them come for them in a day or 
two. Now a daily morning meal is spread there, 
and it is such a pleasure to see the little things fly 
down and whisk about as they eat, turning their 
heads on one side to look in the window with their 


FROM MY CORNER. 

No. 40. 

TJTSIDE the window I watch the snow laying 
its soft, white mantle over everything, mak¬ 
ing the fair and the unsightly alike beautiful 
with its pure, downy covering. Feathery fringes 
of it hang from the slender branches of the young 
trees and large shrubs, and the little cedars are 
powdered thickly, until they bend beneath the 
weiclit of their lovely burden. As I look at it. I 
can imagine myself again one of three little girls 
who used to trudge through the snow to school, 
when it lay far weeks upon the old Kentucky 
hills. AVliat sport we thought it to play snow¬ 
ball, or roll a big ball of it around the school-yard 
until so large that two cf us could no longer move 
it. Or to wrap our cloaks tightly around us, and 
fall bafckward on the soft, white carpet, that we 
might see the shapes our figures would make. 
Now it would make me shiver to put my fingers 
in it, and I would rather watch it, sheltered safe 
in the warm room, where the bright coal-fire 
makes winter-cold seem only a name to-day, and 
think the thoughts that come, as I see the thicken¬ 
ing flakes fall. 

“As the rain cometh down from Heaven, and 
the snow, and returneth not thither, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that 
it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the 
eater, so shall my word be thatgoeth forth out of 
my mouth. It shall not return unto me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto 1 sent it.” 

Yes, the snow covers and keeps warm the winter 
wheat until the warm sun melts and sends it to 
the heart of the grain, causing it to sprout up and 
yield its fruit; and His word, when it sinks into 
our hearts, and is warmed by the sunlight of His 
love, springs up and bears the fruit of righteous¬ 
ness and good works—some sixty, some an hun¬ 
dred-fold, according to our strength, our talents or 
our opportunity. 

Out in the yard, the tiny snow-birds and spar¬ 
rows are flitting about, hunting stray seeds to eke 
out a scanty meal. I always feel sorry for them 
when snow is on the ground, and Jessie throws 
crumbs out in the walk to partly make up to them 
for the loss of their usual food, and they gather 
around them, sometimes in a perfect flock. 


bright eyes, thanking us for this bounty. 

I have nothing really to write about this morn¬ 
ing that is worth saying, but I feel in a social 
mood, and would like to talk to many of the friends 
far and near who have learned to know me through 
I the pages of this book, and some of whom I have 
learned to love so well. 1 would gather around 
me “Earnest,” “ Kiz,” “Woodbine,” “ Minnie 
Carlton,” “Madge Carrol,” and various others 
whose articles have drawn out answering feelings, 
and we would have a social meeting around the 
fire. “ Too much talking, all at once,” the stronger 
sex would say; but we would risk it. 

If I had the wings of one of these birds to-day, 
what would I do? Fly away, away, far to the 
nortli at first, I believe, and tap for admittance at 
the east window of a cheerful sitting-room, where 
a bright little woman would give me a warm wel¬ 
come. Ah, such a talk as we would have, while 
the canary sang its loudest approval, and the 
sweet, blue-eyed boy nestled between us, to be 
petted and listened to at intervals. Then, when 1 
could draw myself away, I would turn southward, 
and coming over the lulls of New Jersey, would 
pause a minute to greet little Amy, if I could find 
her window; and passing on over Trenton, rest 
my wings again, where another sweet face and 
warm heart would welcome me, and hold converse, 
oft wished for, with one who has many thoughts 
and feelings in unison with mine. After a few 
hours of such enjoyment, I would fly on far south¬ 
ward, where summer brightness still reigns, and in 
the little heme of the dear brown-cved woman 
would fold my wings and stay till all the dreary 
winter was gone. All, what joy that would bring 
to be with her, after these years of separation. 
Chastened, subdued joy, with the thoughts of all 
that lay between our meetings, and some present 
pain, to keep us from being too happy. The flowers 
talk to her of me the winter through, and the 
mocking-birds fly from here to her warmer clime 
and tell her my longings. Rut the miles of weary 
travel, too hard to encounter alone, keep me from 
her bodily. In that other land, where the desire 
to be with a loved one brings us into their pre¬ 
sence, it will be different. 1 must wait, perhaps, 
for that. 

Edna lent me a book for pleasant readings this 
winter—the “ Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry ”— 
one of the handsomest volumes I ever saw, and a 
perfect mine of literature—an endless variety of 
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poems gleaned from the English-speaking poets of 
nil ages, from the times far Preceding old Chaucer 
down to our most modern days. Legendary, his¬ 
torical, quaint, humorous and pathetic. One 
which engaged my attention particularly was a 
long piece from the pen of an old time writer—a 
contemplation of “The Celestial Country”—writ¬ 
ten in the quaint, old-fashioned style of those days. 
It was a source of wonder to me how bo much 
could be B&itl on the subject without repetition, 
and the most of it be pretty. Verse after verse of 
description of the beauties of that land, as prom¬ 
ised in the sacred book; enumeration of its de¬ 
lights, and aspirations for the attainment of its 
rest and blessedness. Among them I found the 
words of tliat Sunday-school hymn, dear to the 
hearts of many children—“Jerusalem the Golden ” 
—one stanza of it so dear to me: 

“0 laml that knows no sorrow! 

0 state that fears no strife! 

0 princely bowers ! 0 land of flowers ! 

0 realm and homo of life 1*' 

And another sweet passage as it winds to a close, 
with which I will close my little talk: 

u 0 sweet and blessed country 1 
Shall I ever sec thy face? 

0 sweet and blessed country! 

Shall I ever win thy grace ? 

I have the hope within mo 
To comfort and to bless; 

Shall I ever win the prize itself? 

Oh. tell me. tell mo Yes !” 

Lichen. 
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Viola and the Miniature. 

S hakespeare, in “Twelfth Night,” gives) 

us merely a suggestion of this beautiful pic- I 
ture. Viola, while disguised ns a page, and 
perving the noble duke, Or&ino, whom she loves 
devotedly, is herself, in her supposed character, 
loved by the fair countess, Olivia, to whom Ondno 
is paying court. The duke, having sent Ills pre¬ 
tended page with a message to the ladv, the latter 
presses her portrait into Viola’s hand with these 
words: 

Here, wear this jewel for me, Vis my picture; 
Refuse it not, it hath no tongue to vex you; 

And I beseech you come again to morrow." 

We can imagine the young girl’s confused feel¬ 
ings, as in solitude she contemplates the repre¬ 
sentation of the lovely lady’s face. No doubt a 
deep sympathy predominates, for Viola as well as 
Olivia cherishes a secret, hopeless passion. And 
no doubt, also, in later years, Viola prized Olivia’s 
portrait as that of a beloved sister—for, of course, 
all ends well. As our readers are aware, Viola’s 
brother Sebastian is so like herself in her mascu¬ 
line attire, that Olivia marries him without dis¬ 
covering her mistake; whereupon Orsino, tinding 
himself baffled, and learning Viola’s identity, re¬ 
wards her for her faithfulness by making her his 
wife. Olivia and Viola greet each other as sisters, 
and all are happy. 

Atlantic City, 

O UR Ocean Suburb will present many new 
attractions this season, and an unusually 
large influx of visitors may be anticipated. 
During the winter and spring, a number of hotels 
and boarding-cottages were kept open, some of 
which were well filled with invalids and health* 
f seekers who find the air of Atlantic City particu¬ 
larly genial and bracing. There is a dryness in 
the atmosphere not found at any other sea-side re¬ 
sort, except Newport, and physicians generally 
give it the preference when they desire sea air for 
their patients. The railroad facilities are much in¬ 
creased; but the public will still find the old reliable 
Camden & Atlantic Road the safest and speediest 
line of transit to the shore. 
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“WASN’T IT QUEER?” 

N EVER were buttercups so brimmed with 
liquid gold ; never such drifts of field-daisies 
whitened the slopes; never yellow-frilled 
dandelions so laughed in sunshine; never heavens 
inmost blue lain so close to the heart of the violet. 

• So, at least, thought Belinda Rochell; and it's my 
opinion she was about right. It was her first trip 
of the season to Fairinount Park. The day was 
everything a May day could be, with June just 
stepping in with golden sandals and rose-broidered 
garments. You may rest assured the blossom- 
Host were out in force, with blade of grass-spears 
flashing between their ranks, and every flower of 
them looking bo radiant our little Miss didn’t 
know which to pick first, or when or where to 
begin. 

“ If I get a handful of each, will you help carry 
them ?” 

“I won’t,” replied her siBter Sybil, who, being 
sixteen, fully seven years Bel’s senior, was, in her 
own estimation, a very fine laxly. Altogether too 
grand a personage to be seen carrying a bunch of 
weeds. 

"Nor I,” answered Aunt Ceciline. "They’d 
stain my gloves. Look at yours.” 

"I’ll take them off,” said Del,suiting the action 
to the word. 

Aunt Ceciline, almost as young, and a ureat deal 
prettier than Sybil, and who expected to meet a 
gentleman whom the children were being slyly 
taught to call " uncle,” not offering to follow’her 
example, Del was obliged to find room for all she 
wanted between her own fat thumbs and fingers. 

She made the best of the situation, however, and 
for one good hour it would have been difficult to 
decide which w’as brightest, those flower-faces or 
Del Rochell’s. After that period there was a per¬ 
ceptible change in both. 

"I’ll pick out the prettiest before we get to the 
car and throw the rest away,” she said, her fingers 
hovering over blues, golds and red clover tufts 
like little white moths, uncertain where to alight, 
since the colors were paling in them every one. 

"If I ever have control of children,” remarked 
Uncle Harvey, who had joined the party a few 
minutes before, "I shall forbid their picking 
flowers unless they’re willing to carry them home 
and take care of them.” 

" Why?” inquired Aunt Ceciline. 

Del, feeling herself rebuked, dropped behind a 
step or two, and kept on thinning out her bouquet, 
yet listened with all her ears for Uncle Harvey’s 
reply. 

"Why?” he said, repeating Aunt Ceciline’8 
question. “Why because I’m such a lover of 
everything that grows—especially of flowers; I 
never see them neglected or suffering, as some 
living creature might, w’ithout myself experiencing 
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a pang. It seems to me almost ns sinful to pick 
them and throw them away, as it does to waste 
bread. In my daily rounds I meet scores of chil¬ 
dren who seldom see a flower, and never get where 
they dare pick one. Many of them are sick or 
crippled, and to these a single dandelion would be 
m precious as a star out of heaven,” 

Del had heard enough; she allowed her feet to 
lag more and more, thus putting a wider space be¬ 
tween herself and her companions, and continued 
her work of destruction. Flecks of white, drops 
of gold, bits of blue, strewed the paths, or were 
left on the car-seat after the party alighted, and 
by the time they reached home only a few limp 
buttercups were left to lay on the window-sill. 

Little Andie came in, calling out: “I wants,to 
smell lluttertupsbut, after a look, declared them 
" too all dead,” told Del a mixed-up fairy story 
he had heard that afternoon, and pattered ouL 
Uncle Harvey and Aunt Ceciline had found a 
place where they could be by themselves, Mrs. 
Rochell, Sybil and Andie were in the sitting-room, 
and Dinah gossiping at the back gate; conse¬ 
quently, Del was left, lying alone, on the-parlor 
sofa. The bowed shutters kept out the westering 
sun-rays, but glints and flashes of light shot here 
and there, this way and that, on picture, vase or 
book, while Del gazed sleepily upward, wondering 
how the room would look turned upside down, 
with the ceiling for a floor. All of a sudden it 
was turned upside down, inside out, or very queer 
some way. Every article of furniture and adorn¬ 
ment had disappeared. In their Btead were just 
such (lowers as she saw at the Park. Fair, fresh, 
smiling, tilling, lilting, nodding this way and that, 
as if for very joy of living. Tier on tier they 
rose, like a rainbow-colored wave, heaving, mount¬ 
ing, then spattering in foamy white against the 
ceiling. Presently there came a little tinkling 
Bound like water running over smooth pebbles, or 
the music of foam-bells ringing along the beach. 
Del listened. Surely those were voices, and must 
come from flower-lips. What were they saying? 
Oh, dear ! how nice to have a flower that talked, 
for then it would be alive and stay fresh. She 
would never throw that kind away. 

“Good cheer! good cheer ! She’s here! she’a here!’* 
tinkled the voices. 

“ Bind her hand and foot, my dear !'* 

With that, Del’s recumbent figure was over-run, 
not by the flower-crowds, blue, yellow, crimson or 
white, but by myriads of tiny men with green 
spears projecting from their caps like the grass- 
blades she had seen waving between those blossom- 
ranks at the Park. These little creatures, no 
bigger than grasshoppers, and just that color, set 
to work tying her with dandelion chains, and 
sticking her all over with pins from the field- 
daisies cushion. In vain she screamed, squirmed 
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;iml fried lo kick, those flower-links were like iron, 
there was n .thing to do then but entreat. 

“ Wha-wha-what have I done?” she sobbed. 

“ The fun's begun ! The fun's begun !” 
chanted the (lower-choristers: 

“ Little Miss Cruelty asks what she's done!” 

“ I’m Bure I love flowers,” whimpered Del, 
‘•and grass, too,” she added, hastily, screwing her 
eyes around in the direction of the grasshopper 
men. 

“ Don’t talk lo me about love,” replied the 
biggest of these little folks, seating himself on a 
red clover and gazing down at her. “ Season after 
season, ever since you were old enough to walk, 
you’ve visited the beautiful flower-homes and left 
destruction in your track. If you had really 
wanted buttercups and field-daisies, or their fair 
sisterhood—if yon had carefully picked and carried 
them to your own residence, and watered, and en¬ 
joyed them, nobody would have objected. At best 
blossom-life is so brief that if its brightness added 
one genuine joy to yours not a lady-flower of them 
all would feel herself ill-treated, no matter how 
yon bruised her in the gathering, or how far you 
carried her from her native home. But spring 
after spring—to say nothing about other seasons— 
you have torn them from theirsweet, bright haunts, 
only to throw them down and leave them to be 
trodden under foot by man or beast. As you are 
only one of many children guilty of these wanton 
acts of cruelty, I and my green legion held counsel 
with these flower-sisters, and resolved so to punish 
some that they at least would never offend again.” 

At tlie close of this address, to which Del 
Kocheli listened meekly, the little figure leaped 
from its clover perch and disappeared. 

“ Dust of dead flowerets arise, arise! 

Creep in hor nostrils, blow in her eyes !" 

chanted the voices. 

“ Snow of the daisy, spilled blood of clover, 
Whiten and redden her over and over.” 

Blue dust and gold dust whirled and swirled 
around Del Kocheli, white drops and red drops 
trickled over her limbs, pins from the field-daisy 
cushion tingled her arms, while buttercup symbols 
clashed, dandelion trumpets pealed, and such a 
commotion arose she woke right up. 

Was she asleep? Of course she was. You didn’t 
think anything like this that I’ve told really 
happened, did you? 

She had fallen into a sound slumber and woke 
to find the room growing dark, an end of the lace 
curtain trailing across her face, one leg and one 
arm asleep, and a few faded buttercups beside her 
on the window-sill. 

“ What Uncle Harvey said and the fairy story 
Andie told got into my head, ’ prattled Del, after 
relating her dream to Mrs. Rocbell, but wasn t 
it queer ?” 


And, “Wasn’t it queer?” she repeated, going 
over the afternoon’s experience upon her father’s 
return that evening. 

“ Jt will be queerer still if you fail to profit by 
it,” he replied. “ Harvey Erfurt is a sensible 
fellow. Little girls, or boys either”—as Andie’s 
curly bead came bobbing between them—“have 
no right to pick more flowers than they really 
want for themselves, or for some young friend, or 
sick person who would enjoy the gift.” 

“ You might take some to the Flower Mission 
rooms,” put in Sybil, who liked to say things she 
considered smart. 

“Might I? Oh! might I?” cried Del, who 
didn’t understand Sib’s way, and whose brown 
eves fairly danced with delight. 

“I rather guetts not,” returned Sybil. “They 
don’t take weeds.” 

“You’re mistaken, daughter,” replied Mr. 
Kocheli, “ they do take field-flowers, or weeds, as 
you call them. I’ve a published list; Del get my 
old pocket-book out of that drawer, we’ll see what 
varieties will be ‘ accepted with thanks,’ as the 
article says.” 

Kunning over this list with her father. Del’s 
eves shone brighter and brighter. To he sure 
flowers with which she was not in the least ac¬ 
quainted were mentioned, yet along with these 
were placed the violet, buttercup, dandelion and 
even elderberry-blossoms. A second visit lo 
the Park seemed to open a new world to Del 
Kocheli. A fair treasure-house of a world from 
which she might carry all she really wanted for 
herself, or others, yet, if guilty of willful destruc¬ 
tion, or wanton mutilation, she lost the gold out of 
the gift, lost the joy of receiving, the bliss ot 
giving. 

“ If these flowers could speak I wonder what 
they’d say?” remarked Del Kocheli, toiling 
wearily up three pairs of narrow stairs to leave a 
violet and buttercup bouquet with a lame girl. 
“ They look so bright I really believe it would be 
something nice.” Madge Uahkol. 
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“THE SOLITARY.” 

L AST night ns I sat by the fireside waiting for 
Walter to come, feeling so grateful for home 
joys and comforts, for the sweetness of wife¬ 
hood and motherhood the years had brought, my 
thoughts turned to the multitude of women who, 
unblessed by ties like mine, know not how full of 
joy life’s cup may be. I could but pity them for 
all they have missed ; hut, mingled with the feel¬ 
ing, was one of reverent wonder at the work done 
by some of them, and I questioned, could they 
have done the same work had they had the varied 
duties of wile and mother to perform? Did the 
greatness of their service to others make up for 
the hunger of their own hearts? 

There was the gifted sister of Sir William Her- 
scheJ, who shared his work and midnight vigils with 
such untiring devotion and zeal, aiding him as no 
other could; the sister of Wordsworth who was a 
constant joy and inspiration, and whose influence 
lefitdo Ids poetry depth and purity it would not 
have had hut for her. 

“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort and command; 

And vet a spirit still, and bright 
AVitU something of an angel light." 

And poor Mary Lamb who, despite the cloud 
which hung over her life, gave back measure for 
measure of her brother’s self-sacrificing devotion, 
and made him feel that the giving up of his cher¬ 
ished dream for her sake was not without its rich 
reward. But lately gone from our midst was 
Catherine Beecher who, turning from the broken 
hopes of her early womanhood, gave herself so 
earnestly to duty that when, in the “fullness of 
time,” she was called to higher work, her brother, 
out of the love lie bore her, gave her memory this 
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beautiful tribute: “Herself motherless, she be¬ 
came as a mother to all; homeless, she helped to 
uplift and make better all homes around her.” 
Alice and Phebe Cary, too, were without home- 
ties, and many others whose well-used talents have 
made the world richer and better. 

Realizing the richness and extent of the work 
such women do, is It presumptuous to pity them 
for what they have missed? Though honor and 
fame came to them iti full measure, their hearts 
must sometimes have ached for the sweetness of 
the vanished dreams, and, no doubt, to each of 
them came moments when they would have given , 
all for the home joys denied them. If each of j 
them could have been set in love-blessed homes of j 
their own, could they not have done just as good 
work, albeit it might have been widely different? , 
It seems so sad that they, with their rich, loving , 
natures, should have missed the crowning joy of, 
womanhood. Whatever else she may gain, the 
true womanly heart must yet feel 

"A woman’s crown of glory 
Is a sinless little child.'* 

“I know I must be all my life a lonely woman, 
with no home, no fireside to be wholly my own/' 
writes one from the depth of a life-long sorrow, 
one whose cup of happiness, sparkling to the very 
brim, fell from her eager lips ere she could fully 
taste its sweetness. Ob, the pathos of her words! 
We question why it must be, and she, grown 
strong and trustful through much suffering, makes 
answer, “ Perhaps He saw this was the only way 
to lead me to Him, for, though I thought I be¬ 
longed to Him before, I had never been drawn 
half so near as now;” adding, “If earthly happi¬ 
ness had made me careless of the heavenly, had 
made me an idol worshiper, and suffering has 
drawn me nearer the only one I ought to worship, 
would I wish to change?” Brave heart! thus to 
find “sweetness in the Marah cups.” Yet, why 
need earthly happiness draw any away from Him 
who is the “giver of all good gifts?” It is better 
to come to Him through suffering than not at all, 
but earthly parents like not that their children 
should think of them only when trouble comes, 
and the All Father must be glad when increased 
joy here serves but to increase our love for Him. 
Too often 

11 Lips say ‘ Got! ho pitiful/ 

Which ne’er said ‘God ho praised/" 

The flowery path, as well as the briar-strewn one, 
should lead us heavenward. 

How true it is that man’s best work is done 
through the inspiration of woman’s love and trust, 
whether she he wife, mother, sister or friend. 
Though in the Jove which we may not fathom, 
God leaves some women with no home to he 
wholly their own, yet lie “hath set the solitary in 
families,” and gives to each some noble work. It 
is not always best that our little plans should be 
fulfilled. Often He destroys what we have so 
carefully builded that He may build in a larger 
way for us. Often at some gate where we had not 
thought to enter, duty stands with the inexorable 
command: “This is the way; walk ye in it.” 
The voice seems stern to us then, hut, in after 
years, we find it to have been hut the sternness of 
love which would not let us choose auy hut the 
heat and surest way. 


Miss Muloch says, most truly, “We must meet 
things as they arc, without perplexing ourselves 
about what they might have been; for, if we be¬ 
lieve in an over-ruling providence at all, there 
can he no such possibility os f might have been/ ” 
Though the roses he gone, violets and daisies 
still blossom along the life-path, and many there 
are who, when the nightingale’s song is hushed, 
yet lienr the sweet notes of the lark dropping from 
above the clouds. Fo matter what sweetness a 
life may have missed, if it leads straight on in the 
way of right and duty, it is to find 

“ One by ono the dreary places 

Glow with beauty and gusli with light. 

Ono by ono God’s finger traces 
AIoou and stars upon tho night.” 

And if tiiis he true of life here, how much more 
it is true of the other life where dear dreams are 
given back with added beauty and preciousness. 
None need be homeless there, or long in vain for 
eomoanionshio. There is room and love for all. 
and all may come if they will. Eaiinkst. 
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TRAVELING STONES. 

M ANY of our readers have doubtless heard of 
the famous traveling stones of Australia. 
Similar curiosities have recently been found 
in Xevnda, which are described as almost perfectly 
round, the majority of them as large as a walnut, 
and of an irony nature. When distributed about 
upon the floor, table or other level surface, within 
two or three feet of each other, they immediately 
begin traveling toward a common centre, and there 
lie huddled up in a bunch like a lot of eggs in a 
nest. A single stone, removed to a distance of 
three and a half feet, upon being released, at once 
started off with wonderful and somewhat comical 
celerity to join its fellows; taken away four or five 
feet it remained motionless. They are found in a 
region that is comparatively level and is nothing 
but bare rock. Scattered over this barren region 
are little basins, from a few feet to a rod or two in 
diameter, and it is in the bottom of those that the 
rolling stones are found. They are from the size 
of a pea to five or six inches in diameter. The 
cause of these stones rolling together is doubtless 
to be found in the material of which they are com¬ 
posed, which appears to be loderstone or magnetic 
iron ore. 

“When the sexes are educated together/’ says 
Mrs. Jameson, “boys learn a manly and. protect^ 
ing tenderness, and girls become more feminine 
and truthful.” 
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